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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Two Schools of Thought | 


IS drawing to its close without bringing us that victory 
| 94 over Germany which one of the prevailing schools of 
thought in Britain hoped might be achieved in this late 
autumn. This school of opinion considered that the Allied forces 
had only to fight their way through the screen of German armour in 
Normandy to win back the whole of France and Belgium. In that 
forecast it proved correct. It also thought that the impetus of the 
Allied break-through in the West would take the Allied armies into 
Germany. Here it proved wrong. How much adverse weather 
and supply-difficulties were responsible for the slowing-down of this 
initial impetus, and how much was due to stiffening German resist- 
ance near Germany’s frontiers, it is impossible to adjudicate. Alterna- 
tively, this school argued that a second break-through—this time 
across the Siegfried Line and up to, or over, the Rhine—would 
leave Germany exposed to a full-scale Allied invasion. The second 
school of thought was less sanguine and more cautious in its judgments; 
it pinned its hopes to a victory on the Continent sometime in 1945. 
Meanwhile, the Allied advance in the West continues to make real 
headway. In the East, the Russians have been held for some weeks 
among the marshes and lakes of East Prussia, and there has been a 
stalemate, for an éven longer period, on the Polish front. In the 
South and. South-East great progress has been made. The Balkans 
are practically cleared of German troops ; Hungary is half occupied, 
and the way into Austria has been opened. In a recent speech, 
Mr. Churchill who, in his addresses, has never encouraged that 
slightly too optimistic trait in the national character, prepared the 
country for the continuance of war in the West into 1945. 


Looking Ahead 
T is a healthy sign that the Allied Governments, greatly pre- 
occupied with the prosecution of the war, have still time to think 
about and plan the form of international society which it is proposed 
to establish after the war. How different the mood of 1944 is from 
that of 1918 may be seen from. Mr. Churchill’s description (in his 
book, “ Aftermath,” published in 1929) of his dinner. with Mr. 
Lloyd George at 10 Downing Street, on the evening of November 
11th, 1918: 
The magnitude and absolute character of the victory induced 
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a subdued and detached state of mind. There was no feeling that 
- the work was done. On the contrary, the realization was strong 
upon him that a new and perhaps more difficult phase of effort was 
before him. My own mood was divided between anxiety for the 
future and desire to help the fallen foe. The conversation ran on 
the great qualities of the German people, on the tremendous fight 
they had made against three-quarters of the world, on the impossi- 


bility of rebuilding Europe except with their aid. 


Then, it was a question of “ moods” and “ feelings,” which had 
still to weather the squabbles and rivalries of the Peace Conferences, 
and were to lose themselves in an international system that, with all 
its. worthy ideas and fair promise, lacked the vigour, and was denied 
the support, that both were necessary for its effective development. 
1944 has this advantage at least over 1918, that the Allied Powers 
have faced the problem of international organization after the war. 
The result of their deliberations we now have in the scheme proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks. It is frankly a compromise. On the one 
side, it is a League of Nations, a society in which all countries may 
be associated for the maintenance of world peace. On the other, 
it enlists Power-politics in the cause of peace. As we remarked in 
the September-October Montu, the scheme owes more to the con- 
ception of a Concert of the greater Powers, as this was elaborated 
during the Napoleonic wars, than to the Geneva League of 1919-1939. 
It is based upon the realistic foundation that, only when and where 
you have the major Powers operating together, can you hope to 
secure world peace. One fatal weakness of the Geneva League was 
the fact that, for part or all of the time, many of the larger Powers 
remained outside its councils : the United States, by an unfortunate 
initial decision ; Russia, inevitably because of its revolutionary 
character ; Germany, for a long time, owing to defeat in war: 
Japan, too, after its attack upon Manchuria. However, the entry 
of Power-politics into a world organization reveals a possible fatal 
defect here too. Between your greater Powers there must be, and 
there must continue to be, a community of interest and, if possible, 
a community of principle. ‘‘ Common principles”—do these exist 
between Britain and the U.S.A., on the one side, and Soviet Russia, 
on the other? Russia is Eastern, Russia is Bolshevist. Russia has 
developed outside the Western tradition, with its general acceptance 
of ‘democratic’ and basically Christian notions regarding the 
individual person and the self-determination of peoples, and with at 
least an inherited acceptance of a natural law. It is wise to start 
with the assumption that the Russian leaders do not accept our 
Western ideas about persons and peoples. And so we are thrown 
back upon a community of interest. It is to Russia’s interest as well as 
to our interest that peace should be preserved. “ Peace at any 
price?’’ Well no, for someday that price may be seen to be too high. 
It is, we think, vitally important that the Governments of Britain 
and the U.S.A. should be able to convince the Government of Russia 
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that it is to Russia’s best advantage that she should collaborate with 
Britain and the U.S.A. in the post-war period—on a basis of honest 
and mutual understanding. Where there cannot be common 
principles, let there be at least a large measure of common interests. 


The Need for Principles 


ERTAIN obvious criticisms have been levelled at the pro- 

positions brought forward at Dumbarton Oaks. In the first 
place, they place the three or four major Powers in a position of 
privilege. These Powers have to judge and act together before 
any common action can be taken against an aggressor. The corollary 
is that, should one of these Powers itself be the aggressor, nothing 
can be done about it, at any rate by the international society. This 
is the logic of realism. Underlying the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
is the assumption that it is only when you have your major Powers 
acting in concert that you can—internationally—preserve world 
peace. Should the will to peace of these Powers collapse, then 
the proposals collapse with it. Another line of criticism comes 
from the smaller countries which feel that their interests are not 
being sufficiently regarded. Yet—again on the plane of realism— 
this war has shown the gulf that exists between certain major Powers, 
with their resources in man-power and heavy industry, and the 
remaining smaller countries. The smaller countries cannot main- 
tain the peace of the world, against one or other of the major Powers. 
The strongest criticism of the proposals comes from those who believe 
that, in the long run, world peace cannot be secured on any mere 
basis of expediency or interest. Expediency is a shifting foundation. 
The only solid and, lasting foundation would be—and indeed should 
be—the common acceptance of principles, of principles of right and 
rights, rights of individuals and of countries. There ought to be 
commonly accepted standards that are independent of the whim 
or interest of any Power. Such standards would be the expression 
of the natural law which is made more specific in the positive legis- 
lation of Governments for their citizens, and that should be specified 
in an international code of behaviour. Such standards have been 
put forward during the war, e.g., in the Five Peace Points of Pius XII 
at Christmas, 1939, in the clauses of the Atlantic Charter, in the 
Seven Point declaration issued in 1943 by Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews in the United States. There is grave need for a Magna 
Charta of human rights, which all member-States of the international 
society shall pledge themselves to respect and which shall be inter- 
preted, in case of doubt or ambiguity, by an International Court of 
Law and Justice. Without such a Charter or its equivalent, without 
the recognition of these basic human rights by Governments, both 
with regard to their own subjects and with respect to the Govern- 
ments and citizens. of other countries, there will be little chance of 
real justice, either in domestic or international politics. 
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Present Fears 


NE of the best services Catholics—and Christians generally— 

can render to their fellow-countrymen is to challenge them, 
from time to time, on the sincerity of their national aims. It is a 
service that does not make for popularity but it is an important 
service, none the less. There are widespread fears to-day that we 
may have permitted ourselves to be guided too exclusively by the 
logic of realism and have concentrated upon “hard facts” to the 
grave detriment of high purposes and ideals. There was a time 
when the Five Peace Points of Pius XII, endorsed in Britain by the 
heads of the Church of England and the Free Churches as also by 
Cardinal Hinsley, represented the views of millions of Englishmen 
about the conditions necessary for a just and durable peace settle- 
ment. There was a time, too, when the clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter echoed the aspirations of the British people. Have times 
changed since then? We are now in our sixth year of war. Russia, 
once half an enemy, is now a powerful ally. “‘ And so,” the critic 
will argue, ““we must patch things up as best we can; we must 
make an all round compromise, and this means sacrifices ; especially 
must we satisfy Russia’s claims in order to have Russian co-operation 
after the war.” Yes, but who is to make these sacrifices? I do 
not speak here of the Russian seizure of Bessarabia, for that was the 
consequence of a peace treaty between Roumania and the Allies. 
Nor do I speak of Finland’s cession of territory to Russia since that 
again resulted from an agreement between Finland and the Allies, 
however much we may sympathise with the Finns because of their 
difficult position during the war. I am thinking, in the first place, 
of the three Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, which the 
B.B.C. in its news bulletins has gaily annexed on behalf of Russia. 
Yet the Atlantic Charter which once outlined our war purposes 
repudiated the notion of territorial aggrandizement and guaranteed 
the liberty and independence of smaller countries. And, unless I 
am mistaken, His Majesty’s Government is still in official relationship 
with the representatives of these three small and independent Powers. 
I am thinking particularly of Poland. It cannot be too frequently 
insisted that Poland provides the test-case for the sincerity of British 
statesmen. Russia came into the war because she was attacked by 
Germany. Britain declared war on Germany because Germany had 
invaded Poland, the country to which we had given a solemn 
guarantee against aggression of the kind. The Catholic Press is 
considered tiresome for constantly harping on this Polish theme. 
But then, conscience is often tiresome when you are trying to stifle it. 
History tells us that the word “ Calais’ was engraved on the heart 
of Queen Mary of England. To-day, the word “ Poland ” is written 
on not a few British consciences and, should we fail to do our utmost 
for the Poles, it will be scrawled, in damning letters, across the reputa- 
tion of many a British politician. Not that we are unmindful of, 
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or ungrateful for, the efforts of Mr. Churchill and members of the 
Government to support the cause of the Poles, nor do we forget the 
cordial relations existing between the Governments of Poland and of 
Britain. But it was disconcerting to hear the Prime Minister refer 
to the “ Curzon Line ’—that much-disputed meridional—as though 
it were a workable frontier for post-war Poland. Not, indeed, that 
Poland’s Eastern boundaries are sacrosanct ; but, if they must be 
altered, this should be done by mutual agreement, not by unilateral 
dictation ; proper provision must be made for minorities, and 
facilities afforded for migration and exchange of population. If 
they must be altered, this should be done by the two competent 
Governments, acting together, and not by one Government alone, 
using a hireling committee for its own selfish purposes. Poland 
remains the test-case: in the first place, of the sincerity of our war 
aims, from the beginning: in the second place, of the possibility 
of genuine co-operation between Russia and the Western Powers. 


Spheres of Influence 


ITHOUT moderating or toning down anything that has 

been just said, I agree that there will be evident “ spheres 
of influence”? on the Continent after the war. At the centre, 
Germany will have collapsed. When, and in what form, 
Germany will revive, remains to be seen. But the collapse of 
Germany will create a vacuum in central Europe. This is a tragedy 
but it is a tragedy which the Germans have brought about, in large 
measure, both for themselves and for Europe. The countries on 
the Continent will tend to. be attracted towards two different poles, 
and it will not always be an entirely free attraction. Russia will 
inevitably exercise‘a dominant influence over East-Central Europe. 
If this influence were to be employed wisely—and if it be true that 
the major Russian interest in those parts is that of security for Russia 
against any attack from the West—then the smaller countries might 
exist peaceably under that general influence, secure in their liberties, 
their culture and religion, and their European manner of life. If 
not—and here is the problem that is exercising minds in Britain 
and the U.S.A.—if attempts will be made to control these countries 
through puppet Governments or by threat of force, then nothing 
could be less promising for the future of Central Europe, and nothing 
could be a more certain harbinger of another European war. There 
does exist a deep and widespread distrust of Soviet Russia in all these 
countries ; and Russian policy during this war, from 1939 to 1941, 
and since .1941, has done little to remove it, Russia is Oriental, 
these countries are European ; Russia is atheist, they are Christian 
in religion and culture; Russia is Communist, they are largely 
peasant communities. Reports of Russian policy and conduct from 
_ Finland and Roumania, since these two countries have capitulated, 
are scarcely substantial enough to form a judgment. On the whole, 
they are not alarming ; neither can they be termed reassuring. Jn 
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Finland, Russian officials have behaved with moderation ; the 
number of arrests has been small. At the same time, the Russians 
insist on interpreting the war indemnity, payable by the Finns, in 
the money values of 1939, not those of 1944, in practice more than 
doubling the amount of indemnity. The Finnish Government has 
been reconstituted. According to the Swedish paper, Svenska 
Morgonbladet (November 18th), “‘ the solution of the Finnish Govern- 
ment crisis means that Finland has taken an appreciable step towards 
the Left.” The paper added that “in general, one can state that 
never before has Finland had such a thoroughly Left Wing Govern- 
ment.”” M. Paasikivi, the new Prime Minister, has, however, been 
a prominent figure in Finnish public life for many years and he was 
the Finnish intermediary with Russia in establishing peace in 1940. 
In Roumania, also, the Russians have imposed restraint upon them- 
selves. But, again, the complaint is that they are making financial 
demands upon Roumania which will ruin the economy of the country; 
the result might well be chaos and revolution, from which only Russia 
would draw profit. Some of the generals who originally broke with 
Germany have been arrested, and the Government has been recon- 
stituted. It is evident that Russian influence will be very strong 
_ in the Balkan peninsula. Greece is under British tutelage and, from 

the British point of view, there is encouragement in the friendly 
relations renewed between Greece and Turkey which showed them- 
selves in the recent Turkish Press declaration that Turkey would 
favour the return to Greece of the Dodecanese islands. In Bulgaria 
the new Government is very much to the Left and anxious to have 
close associations with Russia. On the Western side of the peninsula 
Josip Broz, known as Marshal Tito, pursues a pro-Russian policy. 
The Serbs are less affected by the rapidly growing pro-Russian 
sentiment than are the Bulgars. Here we repeat what we have 
stated on many previous occasions. Order and peace in the Balkans 
depend upon a close association of the Balkan States in what will be, 
either officially or at least for practical purposes, a Federation. They 
will be much influenced by their strong neighbour to the North 
and East, namely Russia, but it would be disastrous both for the 
Balkan countries and for Europe were they to be reduced to mere 
satellites of that strong neighbour. . 


Another Such Sphere 

PHERES of influence cannot therefore be ruled out. What is 

essential is that the great Power in question should respect the 
liberties and independence of its smaller neighbours and not attempt 
to exploit them for its own economic or political advantage. Particu- 
larly should the great Power refrain from exerting pressure on these 
neighbours through minority groups, racial or political, or through 
any “ Trojan horse’ technique. The warning must once again be 
uttered that this is what the peoples of East-Central Europe fear 
the Russians will do in their case. In Western Europe a similar 
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sphere of influence is growing, and the influence here is that of the 
United States and Britain, especially that of Britain. There are many 
reasons for this development. Countries like Holland and Belgium, 
have realised that the pre-1939 policy of scrupulous neutrality is no 
protection against aggression. France is as conscious as ever of her 
need for security along her Eastern frontiers. The remarkable 
development of amphibious warfare and the menace of long-range 
weapons have provided Britain with new strategic problems. If it 
can be argued that Russia has security interests in the Baltic States, 
then equally Britain has security interests in the Low Countries and 
very close common security interests in and with France. Political 
reasons add their cogency to strategic arguments. These Western 
countries are -democratic in their tradition and mentality ; they 
share the same ideas, blended of Christianity, humanitarianism and 
liberalism. Mr. Churchill’s invitation to France; given in the dark 
hours of 1940, that France and Britain should, practically, be federated, 
is awakening now considerable echoes in Belgium, where British 
prestige is, at the moment, extraordinarily high. Writing on 
November 7th, the anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet 
Union, Le Soir paid its tribute to Russia but continued : 
We are living on the shores of the Atlantic. To live by the Atlantic 
is to live in the Anglo-Saxon sphere of influence and all that this 
einvolves from the economic and social point of view. Should we 
regret this? We can find no reasons for so doing. Because nowhere 
else do we find better realised, the ideals that are so dear to the 
Belgian nation, that is: liberty of the individual in so far as he is 
disciplined ; liberty of the State, in so far as it has authority ; social 
solidarity and collaboration of all the workers for the common weal 
which is the supreme law ; and finally, a capitalist organization 
that serves the nation, but is limited in its influence. 
The Communist paper, Le Drapeau Rouge, commenting on suggestions 
for a Western Europe bloc, admitted that this was becoming an 
official policy in Belgium and in Britain and quoted M. Pierlot as 
saying that Britain must be assured bridgeheads on the Continent. 
The paper insisted that Belgium must entertain cordial relations 
with all the Allied Powers, including Russia, and must put her faith 
in collective security, and not in the protection afforded by the pro- 
posed Western bloc. The position of France is less clear. Despite 
the urgency of domestic problems, the French Government ‘is trying 
to follow an independent line. While remaining in close association 
with the U.S.A. and Britain, it wishes to re-establish French links 
with countries to the East of Germany, with Czechoslovakia, for 
example, and of course with Russia. General de Gaulle’s journey 
to Moscow was intended to balance the visit to Paris of Mr. Churchill. 


French Successes in Alsace - 
T was a grand consolation prize for the French that they were 
able to get round the German flank through the Belfort Gap. 
The Germans were taken by surprise. So much their communiqués 


‘ 
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admitted. The French successes will greatly hearten a people on 
whose national self-respect the defeats of 1940 laid a heavy and 


‘. depressing hand. It is especially satisfactory that these new victories 


should have been achieved in the border region where German and 
French interests have so often clashed. It is significant that the 
French should be the first of the Allies to reach the Rhine from 
France. They have advanced down the Rhine and over the plains 
of Alsace, those frontier districts of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin that once 
were part of old Burgnudy. True, the common language spoken 
in the plain from Mulhouse through Colmar to Strasbourg is German, 
though French is the language higher up in the Vosges. The 
history of France from 1870 to 1914 was overshadowed by the thought 
of the lost provinces, Alsace and Lorraine. Here, at least, nature as 
well as tradition and popular sentiment dictate that the Rhine shall 
be the boundary of France. These are very Catholic regions, with 
the splendid cathedral of Strasbourg which the Nazis have kept 
closed for more than two years, the Isenheimer altar in Colmar and 
not far behind, among the Vosges, Alsace’s sanctuary of Mont St. 
Odile, where there was always perpetual exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and where the men of Alsatian villages came, in their 
turn, to keep watch, day and night, before the altar. 


Progress in France 


NTERNAL progress in France since the liberation of Paris ‘te 

been very satisfactory. There were many fears that the establish- 
ment of a de Gaulle Government would be accompanied by disorder, 
possibly even by sporadic civil war. The French political parties 
appear to be conscious of the need for unity, and conscious also how 
the absence of such unity helped to bring about their national defeat * 
in 1940. Reports of the economic situation in France are conflicting. 
Englishmen, back from the French front, declare that there is no 
shortage of food. On the other hand, accounts of the condition of 
roads, bridges and railways—in general, of the French transport 
systems—speak of devastation everywhere. La France Libre, for 
November gth, described a railway journey from Marseilles to 
France, now that travel between the two cities is possible. 


As soon as you go beyond Marseilles, the Dantesque scene begins. 
An interminable succession of wrecked houses, shattered stations, 
crashed goods-trucks—those which should have been bringing precious 
food—cut signal wires, uptorn rails, decapitated telegraph posts 
lying in the ditches, and even heaps of cinders left from coal dumps 
wantonly fired. 

At, Orange, near Avignon, and then along the banks of the Loire 
past Nevers and up into the Ile de France, everywhere, the scene 
evokes exclamations of horror from travellers. After Nevers, destruc- 
tion is total on both sides of the track for a distance of nearly two miles. 
The bombs destroyed everything, then fires devoured all there was 
to burn, all that remains are skeletons of whole trains, the trucks 
being no more than twisted metal shapes. 
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The Paris Government has shown commendable firmness in dealing 
with the armed forces of the Resistance which wanted either to 
retain their weapons or be drafted into the Army, in their own units 
and under their own leaders. On behalf of the Resistance, it was 
argued that these armed contingents were still necessary to combat 
the remains of Darnand’s Vichy militia and to ensure that the many 
* collaborationists *’ were arrested. A cartoon in one French news- 
paper showed six French citoyens, equipped with umbrellas ; under- 
neath ran the caption, “ This is what we give them to fight the Fifth- 
column.” There. is little evidence of any spirit of revenge in France. 
The trials, already staged in Paris, have roused no great popular 
enthusiasm. In fact, reports speak of an indifference, aversion even, 
to such trials. There is a certain danger lest the French create a 
myth, similar to that created by the Germans after their defeat in 
1918. The German myth was that their armies had never been 
defeated but had been compelled to give in because of the collapse 
of civilian morale inside Germany. The French myth is beginning 
to assume the form, that they were beaten in 1940 far more by the 
treachery of certain sections in France than by the enemy. There 
are dangers, too, in emphasizing the Resistance movements as the 
sole authentic voice of France. This view ignores the million and 
more prisoners of war in Germany, and the large number of French- 
men also there on forced labour. It rules out Vichy as an expedient 
of sheer defeatism and betrayal. Now the evidence goes to show 
that a very large proportion of Frenchmen supported Pétain’s action 
in 1940, even if this were only faute de mieux. The fact that circum- 
stances subsequently were, violently changed, and that France is 
now liberated, should not mean that what was generally accepted 
then, albeit under.force majeure, must now be branded as infamous 
and the work of traitors. Between 1940 and 1944 there was treason 
in France ; but it was the treason of men like Déat and Darnand, 
not of Pétain and the ordinary pétainistes. If the voice of the Resist- 
ance be stressed to the strict exclusion of all who, in any way, active 
or passive, gave support to Vichy, then a large number of Frenchmen 
of middle-age and the middle-class will be ruled out of political life. 
This would lead neither to realism nor to unity. 


Various French Reactions 


UMOURS have been current about disorder in the South of 

France. In Toulouse, certainly, Workers’ Committees have 
been organized in industry, but French papers claim that these 
rumours originated in Germany or Spain. General Collet, speaking 
recently about the French Forces of the Interior in Toulouse, admitted 
that their behaviour was at times unruly during the liberation period 
but claimed that quiet had been restored, and that more than 11,000 
of these men were now fighting the Germans in Alsace. L’ Aurore, 
a Radical-Socialist but independent paper, agreed that there was a 
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continuance of fear and mistrust in France—a state of mind that had 
been prepared by Vichy propaganda which asserted that disorder 
would accompany liberation by the Allies. Some anti-clericalism 
has been noticed, e.g., the arrest of the Bishop of Arras on the grounds 
of lack of national sentiment, and attacks made on Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris. The Cardinal has defended himself with some, vigour and 
has spoken of the work and growth during the war of Catholic 
movements like the Jeunesse Ouvriere Chrétienne. French papers con- 
tain frequent attacks on General Franco, and declare that demo- 
cratic France can never maintain peaceful relations with a “Fascist” 
State like Franco’s Spain, though La France Libre, writing on October 
24th, took up the cause of the Spanish Caudillo on the grounds that 
he had refrained from attacking Gibraltar in 1940, in Britain’s hour 
of need. It is interesting to note that there are cautious reactions 
to General de Gaulle’s suggestion that France is vitally concerned with 
the territories to the West of the Rhine. Lyon Libre (October 27th) 
stated that, if this meant the creation of an autonomous’ German 
Rhenish State, within a wider German or European federation, 
well and good ; but, if it meant annexation, pure and simple, such 
a-policy could only breed future wars ; there was need, the paper 
continued, of a democratic European federation for only such a 
Europe would be powerful enough to absorb Germany. Les Cahiers 
de la France Intérieure, for the day following, declared that any partition 
of Germany must not come about from outside, for this would unite the 
Rhineland more strongly against those who sought to divide them 
from the rest of Germany. “ Prussianism must be broken in Berlin, 
not in Cologne. The duty of the statesmen is to form a Reich where 
Prussianism is no longer powerful. What we must abolish is a 
social class with its peculiar form of political thought ; in other words, 
the Prussian military class must disappear, with the economic and 
moral system.” Catholic papers, like L’Aube and Temps Présent, 
emphasize the need for Catholics in France to think “with the 
times,” and to recognize the existence of a profound revolution in 
French life. On October 20th, Temps Présent wrote in the following 
strain : 

There is no doubt that a revolution is in progress, that the working 
class is attaining the majority, that a république du travail will be in- 
augurated, and that our bourgeois civilization will be profoundly, 
perhaps radically, modified, Is it to practise demagogy to affirm 
this evolution, and to declare that the Church must accept it, and 
vivify it by its spirit, as some consider? It is simply foresight and 
realism. 

It is the duty of Catholics not to cut themselves off from the current 
of popular enthusiasm. . . . The Church will not shun the revolution. 
She will merely accomplish her mission, which is to evangelize the 
poor and to defend the dignity of man against the excesses of a mass 
movement. 


On November roth, Temps Présent printed in full a letter of Mgr. 
Théas, Bishop of Montauban, addressed to the Communists of 
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Tarn-et-Garonne. The bishop stated that he had heard from many 
sources that French Communists of to-day have “repudiated the 
Marxist materialism of their elders’ and now adhere to a spiritual 
attitude. After outlining the Catholic approach to social and national 
problems, he put a challenge to the Communists, calling on them 
to define their own position. “If the Christian and Communist 
doctrines are incompatible in 1944, as they were in 1937, all colla- 
boration between us will be impossible. Instead of working together 
hand in hand, there can only be a coincidence of attempts to find a 
just solution to the social problem’”’ Efforts are being made to 
bring about a rapprochement between Socialists and Christian 
Democrats. Writing in Figaro, for November 16th, Francois Mauriac 
advocates this rapprochement, asking the Socialists “to make an 
effort, to swim against the current of their prejudice and to consider 
with new eyes how faith in Christ and how Christian hope have | 


endowed the world.” 

We’ must passionately desire—he continued—that secularité will 
not for ever remain the obstacle against which the best efforts of 
Socialists and of Christians will break. Only a great Socialist Party, 
only a great party of travaillistes, open to all Catholics of good will, 
could to-day consecrate French unity. 


In Italy Now 

HE tide of war rolls slowly Northwards up the Italian peninsula. 

‘Patiently, tenaciously, General Alexander conducts his campaign 
against Nature, the weather and the enemy. The Allies stand before 
Bologna and Ravenna. Inevitably, the existence and needs of the 
campaign on Italian soil and the separation of the Centre and South 
from the Northern provinces where lie the main resources of Italian 
agriculture as well as industry have created serious distress which 
cannot, always and everywhere, be alleviated through Allied relief — 
work. In the South, the Government functions with a certain measure 
of unity, though from time to time disputes flare up in the various 
Party newspapers and there is evidence of fundamental disunity 
behind the temporary facade and with regard to long-term views. 
From every side, the Government is being urged to tackle the most 
pressing and immediate: problems of reconstruction ; such as the 
provision of transport, the building of temporary houses for war 
victims, and the proper regulation of supplies of food and essential 
goods. ‘The prestige of the Holy Father in Rome and throughout 
the South of Italy remains extremely high. So much has gone— 
the Empire, the feeling that Italy mattered in the councils of the 
nations, the modest prosperity which many Italians enjoyed. The 
monarchy is discredited ; the country is the scene of war and divided; 
the future is depressing and dark. One thing is still there, feared by 
the Germans, and respected by the Allies—the Holy See. So evident 
is this prestige of the Holy See, and so unpleasant it is to the extreme 
Fascists in the North, that they are accusing the Pope of trying to 
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have the temporal power again established. The Swiss journal, 

Tribune de Genéve, for November gth, cited an article from the Italian 
Corriere della Sera, which declared that Pius XII hoped to extend the 
Papal authority “over at least a part of the States which formerly 
_ belonged to the Church before Italy was united.” Der Bund reported, 
in its edition of November 11th, that an acute controversy was going 
on between the Corriere della Sera and the Catholic paper, Italia. 
In a leading article, which the Swiss paper thought might have 
been inspired by Cardinal Schuster of Milan, Jtalia stated that the 
Italian clergy had no intention of taking part in political action 
to detach Rome from Italy and restore it to the Holy See, but it 
added its opinion that “other nations were planning to make the 
Eternal City into the capital of Christianity.” The Corriere seized 
on this opinion and argued that no plan of the kind could have been 
put forward except with the full approval of the Pope. It asserted 
' that powerful forces were at work to make Rome and the surrounding 
region into a Papal principality. Such a plan, it insisted, had already 
been discussed in Rome, and Britain had actually suggested a precise 
scheme which included a guarantee of this principality of the Holy 
See. It added that, owing to the opposition of some of the United 
Nations, the project had been dropped. . Italia, in reply, refused to 
comment upon this supposed plan but declared that no Catholic 
Italian, cleric or lay, could conceive of Italian unity, without Rome 
as its capital city. From time to time bitter attacks upon the clergy 
are published in extreme Fascist newspapers, like Farinacci’s Regime 
Fascista ; these, in their turn, have provoked severe reproofs from 
Cardinal Schuster who is frequently made the chief target of attack. 

Recently, the Cardinal protested vigorously against the excesses of 
the Fascist militia, and in particular against the ill-treatment of 
priests. It has been a favourite theme of anti-Catholic writers in 
Britain that the Holy See was sympathetic -towards Fascism and 
favoured the cause of Nazis and Italian Fascists. Such writers 
would be well advised to study the North Italian Fascist Press. It is 
useful to remind them that the Nazi and Fascist papers make exactly 
opposite charges against the Holy Father, accusing him of favouring 
the Allies and of preferring even Bolshevism to their own particular 


-isms. 


In Austria 


HE war draws near to Austria. ‘As in East Prussia and along the 

Rhine, so too in Austria the population has been called upon to 
dig defences and to enrol in the Volkssturm. Two recent reports from 
neutral sources throw light on conditions inside Austria. The Basler 
Nachrichten, towards the end of October, gave its impression of Austrian 
conditions. Since the war entered Hungary, the Austrian atmo- 
sphere has been transformed. The Viennese became suddenly very 
anxious, and in Vienna no one believes in the possibility of a German 
victory. Business men, merchants and intellectuals: are alarmed at 
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the prospect of Russian occupation, envying Southern Germany 
which can hope to be occupied by British or American soldiery. 
Many families are trying to get permission to migrate to the provinces 
of Salzburg and Tyrol, though these regions are already overcrowded 
with bombed-out civilians. Travel is practically impossible since it is 
necessary to have a police permit to use long-distance trains ; travel 
on local trains is allowed only for distances under 60 miles. Labour 
is sternly conscripted for work on the “South Eastern Wall” ; 
factories are frequently idle because of lack of material and of transport 
difficulties ; the black market flourishes, prices are high, and the 
necessities of life begin to be scarce. 


The Party badge is seen less and less although a strict order has 
been issued that all members must wear it. Many people remember 
their National-Socialist past most unwillingly, and they are trying 
to find posts for themselves in other camps. It is learned that the 
Communist Party has placed a ban on new members, probably 
owing to the number of applications. Moreover, illegal movements 
are heard of more and more, although they remain underground 
and are waiting for the psychological moment to declare themselves. 


The second report, which appeared in the Swedish Svenska Morgonbladet 

in October, and comes not from Catholic, but from radical and 
Liberal sources, deals with the present attitude of the Church in 
Austria. Since 1938, it asserts, Catholics and Protestants in Austria 
have realised that National-Socialism is the common enemy. The 
Catholic Church, it goes on, has opened a genuine offensive against 
Nazism, and there is not a single National-Socialist who does not 
realise that the Church is his most outspoken enemy. Many priests 
are in prison or in coneentration camps ; several have died or been 
murdered there. .From the Austrian underground movement it is 
reported that since 1942, 78 priests have been murdered in their 
parishes.. The account continues : 


The Catholic Church used to fight against the Social-Democrats 
and the Left Wing parties, but at the moment she makes no distinction 
between the parties. For her there are only two: those who are 
for, and those who are against, National-Socialism. She is waging 
a bitter fight against the Hitler Youth and other National-Socialist 
organizations. The faithful are exhorted from the pulpit to be 
charitable and humane and the violence and barbarity of National- 
Socialism are energetically condemned. The Nazi Party has forbidden 
the Waffen-S.S. and other Party organizations to attend religious 
services, but members of the Wehrmacht are allowed to do so. Soldiers 
who listen to the sermons of the = are led away from National- 
Socialist doctrines. 

One of the most fearless antagonists of Hitlerism is the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. Great congregations fill Salzburg Cathedral to hear 
this exceptional preacher. The Archbishop’s sermons have con- 
verted many who had been corrupted by National-Socialism. The 
Austrian Church is not at the moment concerned with demanding 
justice and punishment for the crimes committed by the Austrian 
National-Socialists. Austrians are advised not to get themselves into 
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trouble by acts of personal violence but to hand over the traitors 
to the authorities so that they may receive their legal punishment. 
An interesting picture which reveals something of the religious 
struggle inside Austria and of the courageous manner in which the 
Catholic clergy there are guiding and encouraging their flock. 
What gives the testimony added point is the sentence which intro- 
duces it in the columns of Svenska Morgonbladet : 
The radical circles of “ Free Austria” in Stockholm have the 
following opinion of the religious situation in Austria. 


Poland’s National Sanctuary 

N November aist, the Times reported that the Nazi adminis- 

trator of Poland was moving his headquarters from Cracow 
to the pilgrimage centre of Czestochowa, and that he had requisitioned 
the buildings of the Paulists who look after the national shrine of 
Our Lady. Further information from Polish sources suggests that 
the Germans intend to remove from its sanctuary the celebrated 
picture of Our Lady and to deport to Germany all the Pauilists. 
Such an action would be regarded throughout Catholic Poland 
as a sacrilege and a national outrage. The sanctuary of Czestochowa 
is to Poland and the Catholics of East-Central Europe what Lourdes 
is to France and the West. The devotion to Our Lady centred 
there has an historical tradition of nearly 600 years. The picture, 
attributed like other pictures now in Rome, to St. Luke, was pre- 
served for a long time in the ducal castle of Belzec in Volhynia. 
In 1377, it was being transferred to Silesia by Wladyslaw, Prince of 
Opole, when—so runs the tradition—he had a vision, commanding 
him to leave the picture at the village of Czestochowa on the hill of 
Jasna Géra. He did as he was bidden, and subsequently introduced 
the Paulist priests from Hungary to take charge of picture and shrine. 
From the close of the fourteenth century the devotion to Our Lady 
of Czestochowa spread widely over Poland. Miracles were wrought 
there, favours and privileges were granted. The shrine of Czestochowa 
has always been linked with Polish history and with Polish aspirations. 
It was a centre around which gathered the spiritual forces of Polish 
resistance in seventeenth century wars and under the nineteenth 
century partition. Its presence has kept alive Polish faith and 
hopes—never so strong or so necessary as to-day. 


The Tale of Human Tragedy 

ONCENTRATING on the war, as we must, and upon immediate 

4 issues, we may forget what an immense burden of suffering 
the war is bringing to millions of ordinary, and innocent, folk. Our 
own housing problem, in London, after the summer V.I. attacks is 
sufficiently well known. From France comes the report that the 
number of persons who are bombed-out or refugees from war areas 
amounts to seven millions: out of this number one million have | 
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lost all their possessions. Holland, did we know its story fully, would 
provide much the same appalling figures. Greece and Yugoslavia 
have their shambles as a result of Nazi and partisan terrorism. 
Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, was bombed by German planes 
continuously for 60 hours, with never any possibility of anti-aircraft 
defence, since all A.A. batteries were still in German hands. 
Add to this the widespread Allied air attacks upon military targets 
on the Continent. Whatever the necessity, the result has inevitably 
been human misery. The foremost need of Europe, as also of Britain, 
after the war will be the provision of houses and homes for literally 
millions of families. Then come the problem of repatriating the millions 
of prisoners of war and foreign workers, now in Germany, and the 
necessity for providing human conditions of living for millions of | 
European Jews, and one begins to glimpse the magnitude of the 
difficulties with which the victorious Allies will have to cope on the 
Continent. There is also the question of the whole reconstruction 
of the provinces of Western Russia which have been devastated since 
1941. Imagination reels when it pictures the immensity of this task. 
It can be done, and it must be done. Otherwise, millions of people 
will have to drag out their existence on a quite sub-human level. 
It is even yet possible that the Nazis may choose to let Germany 
go down in an orgy of destruction—in a new “ Blood and Soil” 
G6tterdammerung, thereby intensifying the problem several times over. 
Europe will require ten years of patient reconstruction, if its peoples 
are to live as human beings should live. 


The Situation in China, 


N the language of Dumbarton Oaks, China is one of the four 

major Powers of post-war reconstruction. Yet the situation within 
China is none too clear. What is clear is that it is extremely pre- 
carious. Like Czsar’s Gaul twenty centuries back, China is divided 
these days into three parts: -the first, under Japanesé occupation, 
though -the density of the occupation varies greatly, and with a 
puppet Government in Nanking; the second, to North and North- 
West, under the control of the Chinese Communists ; the third, 
free and national China, fighting against Japan, and administered 
from Chungking and by Chiang Kai-Shek. In his quarterly report 
to Congress, presented this autumn, President Roosevelt mentioned 
that China had been cut off by land and sea since April, 1942, when 
the Burma Road was lost, and that, since that date, all supplies had 
had to be carried by air. He added that the air route from Assam, 
in Upper India, to Yunnan Province in China crossed some of the 
worst country in the world and enjoyed some of the world’s foulest 
weather. Despite these handicaps, more supplies now go by air 
then went by land prior to April, 1942. The provision of supplies 
was still, however, “‘ only a relative trickle,’ and most of the material 
carried consisted of “ gasoline, bombs and ammunition for the U.S. 
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and Chinese air forces operating inside China.” On the occasion 
of the International Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods in the 
U.S.A., Dr. H. H. Kung, then China’s Finance Minister and chief 
delegate to the Conference, addressed both the United States Senate 
and the American Press Club. To the former he voiced the gratitude 
of the Chinese people for U.S. sympathy and assistance ; before 
the latter he answered some of the accusations that had been levelled 
against the Chungking Government in the American Press. China, 
he pointed out, had been fighting for more than seven years ; had 
never applied American lease-lend supplies to any other purpose 
than those for which they were intended (their employment, in 
any case, was supervised by American Government observers) ; 
and hoped, when her provinces were recovered from the Japanese, 
to improve the free circulation of goods and so abolish inflation. 
Dr. Kung claimed that the Communist problem in China had been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the Chungking Government was 
determined to settle it, in a manner compatible with the ideals and 
organization of the Chinese State. China, he insisted, could not 
allow a regional autonomy to develop which would impair the 
State in a military, social or economic sense. The foundations of 
Chinese democracy have been laid, Dr. Kung went on. One year 
after the close of the war, there would be a national convention to 
decide upon the constitution of the future. On the economic plane, 
he foretold a balance between individual enterprise and State control. 


We intend that the State must assume the responsibilities and 
initiative in the starting of those industries which require capital 
investment too large for private enterprise or which do not offer 
a sufficient return to attract private investment. We do not intend 
to socialise the State, nor do we intend to permit of private exploitation. 
We feel that there is a happy mean and in this happy mean both 
Government and private enterprise can operate with security. 


The recall of General Stilwell to the U.S.A. is attributed by Chinese 
sources to personal differences between himself and Chiang Kai-Shek, 
not to widely differing strategic views between Americans and 
Chinese. A month ago, the Japanese launched a fresh offensive, 
this time in the direction of Kweilin, capital city of Kwangsi, in order 
to seize the stretch of railway from Hengyang to Liuchow. Possession 
of this stretch of line would isolate the Chinese-U.S. air bases in 
South East China and would prepare the way for the construction of 
_an overland line of communication between Manchuria and Singapore. 
This offensive has met with considerable success. The Japanese 
now occupy Liuchow, and the American air forces have been com- | 
pelled to evacuate their remaining bases in Southern China. The 
Japanese have come nearer—so much the Chinese admit—to their- 
project of linking Tokio and Singapore by land communication 
across China—a project which, incidentally, is being forced upon 
them more and more because of their heavy shipping losses in the 
Pacific. 


t 


THE CATHOLIC TRADITION IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS’ 


OWEVER the human race is divided at any given time 
He tribes or nations, States or Empires, kingdoms or 

republics, these groups consist of men and women, boys 
and girls—each with an immortal soul, each subject to the Moral 
Law of God. It follows that the collective acts of the group or society 
are no less bound by that law. Hence it is that the Church, the 
Guardian no less of Morals than of Faith, must needs be concerned 
with the ethics of the mutual relations existing between these groups. 
Though certain precepts cannot apply in the same way to individuals 
and to collective persons, the obligations of honesty and natural 
benevolence are binding upon States no less than upon individuals ; 
and, for Christian communities, there is the Christian law of Charity 
as well, the law of the Prince of Peace. 

This is the fundamental reason why the evolution and definition 
of the Law of Nations has from the earliest days of Christian Europe 
been one of the functions of the teaching Church. This Law of 
Nations, Jus Gentium,? is understood as being that body of rules which 
is observed within and between all or most nations and which, however 
elaborated by positive enactment or contract, is not contrary to the 
natural law. International Law in the strict sense consists of that part 
of this body of rules which concerns the rights, duties and mutual 
intercourse of States, which are “ perfect communities,” in the sense 
of having no superior to legislate for them or arbitrate between them : 
to this part belong the laws of war. But the Church has never lost 
sight of the fundamental fraternity of mankind. It has long therefore 
been an accepted part of the Catholic tradition in these matters that 
there exists a ‘‘ Natural Society of Nations,” even when no positive 
organisation of international society exists. This found expression 
in a famous pass>¢e of Suarez, which has been the basis of all modern 
developments of international ethics in the hands of Catholic author- 
ities particularly during the last hundred years. 

The human race, though divided into no matter how many different 


peoples and nations, has for all that a certain unity, a unity not 
merely physical, but also in a sense political and moral. This is 


1 This article a a paper at the Newman Association Congress, 
held in August, 194 Amp forth in 

9 Vittoria’s true definition is ah naturalis ratio inter omnes gentes constiluit, whereas the 
older definition of Justinian (in * Jus autem’. Instit. de jure nat. gentium et civili) emphasises 
the positive aspect of this law. The | Law of Nations is common to thé whole human race : 
for, by force of custom and through human necessity, the human peoples constituted to 
themselves certain laws. The clearest distinction between the Natural and Positive 
elements in the Law of Nations is in Suarez us Legibus ac de Deo Legislatore. Lib ¥1 
Cap. xix. Par. 6-9, and Cap. xx. Par. 7 and 8). 
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shown by the natural precept of mutual love and mercy, which 
extends to foreigners of every way of thinking. Wherefore, though 
any one state, republic or kingdom, be in itself a perfect community 
and constant in its members, nevertheless each of the states is also 
a member, in a certain manner, of the world, so far as the human 
race is concerned. For none of these communities are ever sufficient 
unto themselves to such a degree that they do not require some mutual 
help, society or communication, either to their greater advantage or 
from moral necessity and need as is evident from custom. For this 
reason they need some law whereby they may be Guected and ry 
ruled in this kind of communication and society.? 


More and more the tendency has been to emphasize the social obli- 
gations of nations to contribute to the common good ; and the weight 
of papal authority has been consistently thrown on the side of attempts 
to prevent war, to establish a system of arbitration and to invest the 
natural society of mankind with juridical and co-operative institutions. 

That in a few words is the quintessence of the Catholic tradition 
in international relations. But it must never be forgotten that 
international law and international politics are never regarded in that 
tradition as abstract sciences, isolated from all the other aspects of 
human conduct. It is as an integral part of the moral teaching and 
especially the social ethics of the Church as a whole, that we must 
view them. The fact, for instance, that in legal theory the State is 
spoken of as a perfect community, does not for a moment diminish 
the inalienable rights of individuals, parents, families, voluntary 
associations and most of all the Church, which is itself a perfect 
community, within the frontiers of that state. For the State in the 
Catholic view, however high its purpose, is never more than a means 
to an end. That end is the spiritual and material welfare of the 
human persons living within the boundaries of the State. 

But while it is not difficult to set down this general definition of 
the principle of Catholic teaching and papal action in respect of 
international relations, it must be remembered that doctrine in this 
sphere, more than in any other branch of ethics, has, of necessity, 
been developed and evolved. Its subject matter during twenty 
centuries has been the ever-changing formation of political society : 
there was no international problem, as we understand it, in the days 
of Christ or in the succeeding three centuries. 

When we come to consider the practical effect of this body of teaching 
in our own times there is one overriding consideration to remember. 
It is that the principles and rules deduced by the Christian thinkers 
of the past from Reason and Revelation are singularly difficult to 
apply to the dealings of States with one another, in a world in which 
statecraft and diplomacy have become almost entirely secularised. 
By secularised, I mean divorced from morality in the sense of ignoring 
the existence of an objective moral law and from Christianity in the 


1 De Legibus ac de Deo Legislatore Lib. I1. Cap. xix, g. 
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sense that the Church is no longer regarded, in the Ambrosian phrase, 
as forma justitie,! the determinant of morality. 

The difficulty to which I refer is not so great in the sphere of personal 
ethics ; for wherever the pastoral ministry of pulpit and confessional 
can function, however weak or small the body of Catholics, they have 
the authoritative teaching of the Church and they are personally 
bound by it. It is not so great in the sphere of social justice within 
a state ; for as citizens, as employers or employed, and as members 
of all manner of associations and institutions, Catholics, even if they 
be a minority, have daily opportunities of attempting at least to 
practise what the Church preaches. But in the international sphere, 
where the whole machinery of government is in the hands of those 
to whom the traditional Christian doctrine is a closed book, and who 
may be influenced by prejudices against the most elementary require- 
ments of the Natural Law, simply because they are advocated by the 
Catholic body, it can well be understood that the effort to restore a 
world order in conformity with Chrisiian principles may seem a 
forlorn hope. Moreover, whenever a few Great Powers formally 
repudiate their subordination to the Christian law and its guardian 
on earth in their national acts—as has been the case ever since the 
16th century—they inevitably debase the whole coinage of inter- 
national society. Catholic sovereigns were among the worst offenders 
against international justice in the dynastic struggles and power 
politics of the 17th and 18th centuries, particularly after the Treaty 
of Westphalia, when the influence of the Holy See reached its lowest 
ebb. In our own time it has been only too common to see Govern- 
ments of largely Christiari countries, Governments whose members 
‘may be practising Christians in their private lives, conform in their 
foreign policies to the prevailing a-moral spirit of the age. 

It is no doubt for these reasons that so many virtuous Catholics, 
including those in high places, have in modern times, shown so little 
interest in international morality, and so little energy in seeking to 
mould the foreign policies of their nations in accordance with the 
principles which govern their personal conduct. Time after time the 
Popes, who never for one instant have admitted that public affairs 
are removed from the terms of their divine mandate, have renewed, 
reaffirmed, developed and applied to changing circumstances of world 
society in peace and in war the requirements of natural justice, right 
reason and Christian charity. Of none is that more true than of 
Pius XII. But how many are the pastors of the Catholic world who 
have gone to any great pains to convey this papal teaching to their 
flocks ? How many the Catholics, to whom this teaching has pene- 
trated, who have done anything to give effect to it in their civic 
capacity ? Whether we consider the countries of Catholic majorities 


1St. Ambrose (De Officiis I. 2y) after repeating from Cicero’s De Officiis, Fundamentum 
ergo est justitiae fides adds Ecclesia autem pelt any justitiae est. at, 
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such as Italy and Ireland or those of Catholic minorities such as 
Britain and the United States, it is the same inglorious tale. 

All honour to those who have tried to share the burden of the 
Common Father and to second his apostolate. Between the two wars 
there have been groups of Catholic intellectuals, whose work in ex- 
panding and commentating upon the papal encyclicals and addresses, 
in rediscovering the Catholic teaching of earlier ages, in judging the 
contemporary efforts at international organisation by perennial 
principles and providing a rationale of peace, was of the highest intel- 
lectual order. At the Catholic Universities of Louvain, Fribourg 
and Nijmegen and at the Catholic Faculties of the French Univer. 
sities a living and practical philosophy of international life was evolved 
in the true tradition. Some of us in England and. America tried to 
play our part in fanning this healthy flame. It never became a 
fiery cross, still less a prairie fire. But something was accomplished 
which at least could provide the thinking Catholics of to-morrow with 
a literature in almost every language to clarify their ideas as a basis 
of action. Father Regout of Nijmegen, lately done to death in a Nazi 
concentration camp, in his admirable work La Doctrine de la Guerre 
Juste de S. Augustin ad nos jours (1935), carried further and 
achieved more lucidly the analysis of Medieval and Neo-Scholastic 
teaching upon the ethics of war which Vanderpol? had attempted 
earlier. I know no better examination of the problem of modern 
nationalism, in the light of natural law and reason, than the contri- 
bution of Catholic intellectuals of many nations to Maurice Vaussard’s 
Enquéte sur le nationalisme (Spes., 1926)? and the Essays of Carlton 
Hayes, now the American Ambassador in Madrid. By far the best 
exposure of the process by which the totalitarian State came into being 
and of its intrinsic incompatibility both with the rights of human 
personality and the duties of international society is to be found in the 
works of Pére Delos, O.P., of Lille, notably in an essay of his 
which I tanslated in the small book “ Foundations of International 
Order,” published by the Catholic Social Guild. English-speaking 
Catholics also owe a debt of gratitude to that Guild for publishing in 
English the “‘ Code of International Ethics,” produced by the Inter- 
national Union of Social Studies under the Chairmanship of Cardinal 
Van Roey, Primate of Belgium. It is the only serious effort of which 
I know in modern literature, to produce a full and logical compendium 
of teaching upon the morality of national acts, taking account of the 
contemporary experiment of a positive society of nations. 

A valid criticism of a great deal of this literature—certainly of much 


1 As in my Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, ona Endowment (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne) the main purpose of which was to make the most important texts of that 
tradition available in English. I take the liberty therefore of referring in subsequent 
notes to this compendium as C.T. with the » 

® La doctrine scholastique du Droit de Guerre. (Paris, 1919). 

% Especially the contribution of Father (Prince Adam 


Woroniecki, O.P., Rector of 
Lublin University. See C.T., section and appendix on Rights of Backward 


Peoples. 
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which I wrote in those days—is that it was too much influenced by 
the League of Nations and so has tended to share its fate. Not that 
there was much inclination to idealize the institution as such nor, 
except for the works of Father Stratmann, to stray too far in the 
direction of pacifism. But, for Catholics who were formed in the 
neo-scholastic philosophy, the attraction of the doctrine of the natural 
society of nations in Vittoria, in Suarez and in Taparelli d’Azeglio 
was very great ; and the chance of seeing it realised in positive form, 
no doubt, excited too high hopes. We can only trust that one day 
they will come into their own. There is indeed much of genuine and 
permanent value in such books as Yves de la Briére’s La Communauté 
des Puissances (Paris, 1932), in Renard’s La Théorie de I’ Institution 
(Paris, 1930) (which ties the Contrat Social in knots) or Delos’ La 
Société Internationale et les principes du Droit Public (Paris, 1929). One 
day, if the prospects of realising a union of nations in Europe or in 
any other continent should become less gloomy than they are at present, 
I hope that this literature will be hunted out from the dusty library 
shelves where it lurks and read in conjunction with the Pope’s ency- 
clicals and speeches. It would be very good for the souls of Catholic 
members of Parliament, for instance, and indeed for any Catholics 
who find themselves in a position of influence or authority in any 
nation during the critical transition from war to peace which may 
soon be upon us. 

I draw attention to the doctrinal contribution of the last three Popes 
and that of groups of Catholic intellectuals to the ethics of international 
life between the two Great Wars and during the present one, for two 
reasons. First to make it clear that there is no question, however 
difficult, in the whole complex of problems presented by the present 
military operations and political conditions and the future recon- 
struction of Europe upon which definite and useful guidance cannot 
be found in recent works of the highest merit by Catholic minds. 
The Catholic tradition has been revised, worked out and presented 
in a form which takes realistic account of the needs of the times ; and 
the least which Catholics can do, who aspire to play any part in the 
formation of opinion or the direction of national politics, is to steep 
themselves in the best of this modern literature on the subject. 

But in the second place, the very instances which I have given of 
the attempt to bring the Christian tradition to bear upon international 
relations in our own day illustrate the over-riding difficulty to which 
I referred at the beginning of this paper. Only a small number of 
Catholics in any country were really aware of it. Serious study of 
the matter was all but confined to small, academic circles. Efforts 
at vulgarisation, the popularising of these principles and precepts, 
hardly came above the surface. The Semaines Sociales de France went 
further than any adult educational body, which I know, to bring them 
to the notice of parish clergy and representative layfolk. Reviews 
such as La Cité Chrétienne of Brussels certainly had an influence upon 
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young intellectuals in Belgium; the Catholic newspapers and 
magazines in Switzerland, Holland and this country occasionally 
carried articles of value on the subject. The Catholic Social Guild 
published useful pamphlets for its members. The Catholic Council 
for International Relations in England and the American and Irish 
Associations for International Peace at least bore testimony before 
their fellow citizens to the fact that the Church had something to 
say about Peace and War. The first dwindled for lack of support, 
the two latter, if I may say so, have in the past devoted more time to 
the emotional desire for peace than to constructive and realistic 
examination of ugly facts which made peace, to say the least, impro- 
bable. After the coming of Fascism in Italy, no Italian contribution 
to the spreading of their ideas was attempted, with a few brave ex- 
ceptions in the Civiltd Cattolica and the Osservatore. Nothing of value 
emerged from the Catholics of Germany after the rise of National 
Socialism, and nothing, despite the great tradition of Salamanca, 
from Spain. In the countries bordering upon Germany and in Eastern 
Europe, the fear for their national existence or the fear of compromising 
official neutrality acted more and more powerfully as a deterrent to 
any independent or courageous expression of views upon the — 
ments of international morality. 

But however much or however little historic importance may be 
attached to the very commendable efforts of Catholic authorities, 
writers or organisers to spread abroad the true and Christian conception 
of national and international society, the principles of a right social 
order and the mutual rights and duties of States, we are faced with the 
undesirable fact that they had no apparent influence upon the course 
of events. Between the Catholic mind and the formative notions of 
those who determined national policies in those days in all the great 
Powers—Germany, Russia, Italy, Britain, France and the United 
States—there was a great gulf fixed. It seemed indeed, when the 
Germans, who most of all have betrayed the saving values of Europe, 
launched and spread their ruthless war upon the Continent, that a 
certain harmony had been recreated between the old Christian tradi- 
tion, the public conscience of Britain, and the convictions of the 
tortured peoples of the occupied countries. Cardinal Hinsley became 
in a strange way the public symbol of that harmony. But the moment 
passed ; and nothing is more apparent or more ominous for the future 
than the materialism and opportunism to which the ruling circles 
of this country and the United States have reverted, under the influence 
of the Russian alliance, and the blunting of all the finer sensibilities, 
which five years of war have induced. A growing indifference, if 
not hostility to organised Christianity and most of all the Catholic 
Church, has more and more shown itself in public life, in parliamentary 
debates, and in international planning for the future. It is reflected 
in a deliberate determination to ignore the Holy See in Italy and the 
Church in every country. This tendency is found not only in official 
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British diplomacy, but in the whole attitude to the future reflected 
by Ministers, in the foreign propaganda of the B.B.C. and in the English 
press as a whole. Rather more politeness is shown to Catholic 
susceptibilities by President Roosevelt and his Administration ; for, 
after all, a presidential election has been in the air, But it cannot be 
said of the State Department in the last two years that it has exhibited 
any greater understanding than the Foreign Office of the position 
and influence of the Catholic Church and its moral teaching in Europe 
and the world. This very marked ignoring of the Pope is more than 
a mere act of discourtesy to a friendly sovereign, who has done nothing 
but good for tens of thousands of our prisoners of war. It is a deliberate 
disregard of all that the Pope means to nearly 400 million people in 
the world, including the greatest single religious society of Europeans. 
It is a deliberate disregard of all that the Pope stands for, and in par- 
ticular for the very precise and pertinent advice he has given for the 
reconstruction of European Society. 

A study of the Holy Father’s letters, allocutions and broadcasts 
on this subject shows a very important shifting of emphasis in the 
application of traditional Christian teaching, upon the principles 
which govern national and international society. 

All around the hard rock of Peter, that great stone of offence to 
those who chase the will-o’-the-wisp of progress, the political landscape 
changes as the centuries pass, like a rather jerky moving picture. 
Men, whose intellectual horizon is bounded by a few years of life 
and the material circumstances of their little day, have always been 
apt to invest the political framework with which they are familiar 
or the political controversy which engages them with absolute values. 
The Holy See has seen a pagan Roman Empire transformed into a 
Christian Empire ; it has seen the barbarians closing in on every side 
and those barbarians in turn accepting Christ, after periods of mission- 
ary effort and wars of varying length. It has seen and blessed the 
rise of the first national kingdom ; it has watched the long, painful 
and never wholly successful struggle to give a political unity to 
Christendom ; it has striven to save Christendom from the onrush 
of Islam ; it has seen the rise and decline of feudal society. It has 
been faced with the consequences of the great religious revolt against 
unity in the 16th century, and the ascendancy of national sovereignties, 
claiming, implicitly at least, independence from any superior code 
of morality. It has seen in the age of colonial discovery the emergence 
of new moral problems, arising from the impact of advanced peoples 
upon primitive tribes. It has developed a colonial ethic and adapted 
it to these issues and to the great missionary era which followed, in the 
Americas, in Asia, and in Africa—the era in which we are living. 
In Europe the Papacy has had to cope with all the economic and social 
consequences of the industrial revolution. It has witnessed the great 
rebellion against authority which began with the French Revolution 
and its twin products, popular nationalism and secularism, which 
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contrived after a century to produce the totalitarian godless States. 
It has seen the growth and decline of the belief in democracy. It has 
observed excessive insistence upon the rights of individual men trans- 
muted by a subtle use of the idolatry of majorities into a conception 
of the absolute State, against which the human person has no rights. 
It has watched the transformation of war, by the rapid adaptation 
of scientific inventions, from a dynastic process whose evils could be 
restricted, to an all-in wrestling match between whole peoples of which 
the material and moral evils are beyond hope of limitation. 

It is the full understanding of this last development which has led 
recent Popes far less to define the conditions in which war can lawfully 
be waged than to emphasize the urgency of avoiding war, in the spirit 
of St. Augustine’s great maxim: Majoris est glorie ipsa bella occidere 
verbo quam homines ferro,! and to cry with the Psalmist Dissipa gentes | 
que bella volunt.* 

Such aré a few of the major changes and developments of the 
political scene, many of them causing no small disturbance to the 
personalities and material circumstances of the Teaching Church 
itself, with which the Popes and Doctors of the Church have had to 
cope. On the one hand are the constant elements—the Divine Law 
and the Nature of Man. On the other are the changing forms of 
political and economic life, the varying range and character of human 
conflicts, in direct relation to which at any given time the law must 
be interpreted and the practical possibilities of human nature consulted. 
To take a papal pronouncement on war in the 8th or the 12th century 
out of its historical context, and contrast it with a modern encyclical, 
belonging to a period centuries after the jurisdiction of the Papacy 
had in fact been repudiated by the Governments of Europe, is easy 
game for the controversialist. It is as futile an occupation as attempt- 
ing to base the case for modern pacifism upon the refusal of the soldier 
martyrs of the 3rd and 4th centuries to continue in military service 
or to accept military promotion ; for in fact the ground of their refusal 
was not a Christian condemnation of war at all but the fact that 
idolatrous sacrifice to the Emperor was made obligatory upon the 
higher grades.* What is surprising is not indeed that quite different 
counsels were given in regard to peace and war by an early Father, 
a medieval Pope, a theologian of the Counter-Reformation and a Pope 
of the 2oth century, but that an absolute consistency in fundamental 
principles has been maintained without any rigid attachment to 
written texts or precedents. This is: the evidence of a truly living 
authority and it may well be contrasted with the atrophy of Bible 

Ep. ad Davium (A.v. 429). 

* Applied by Pope Pius to any Power which should be guilty of starting the “‘ mon- 
strous homicide ’* of a European war. . 

* Thus St. Marcellus: Si vobis est condicio militantium, ut diis et imperatoribus sacra facere 
compellantur, ecce projicio vitam et cingulum, renuntio signis et militare renuncio. _Apud Harnack 
Militia. But for the general question of pacifism and its deviation from the main body of 


the Church’s doctrine and action in Post-Apostolic times see Battifol in L’Eglise et le Droit 
de Guerre (Blond et Gay, 1920) and C.T., pp. 29, 30, 62 
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Protestantism, which has nothing but unexplained texts to offer to 
a generation distraught with all manner of new social problems and 
with the questions of conscience raised by modern wars and revolutions. 

The best of the Lutherans of Germany have relapsed for two genera- 
tions into another-worldly silence in regard to this complex of problems, 
with the result that they have not had even a deterrent influence 
upon the drift of a whole people to neo-paganism. So ends the lament- 
able experiment of Faith without Works. Anglo-Saxon Protestantism 
has done little better. Representing Christianity as a Social Welfare 
Society, it has popularised the equally baneful notion of Works without 
Faith, which has led in one generation from the prevalence of Christian 
sentiment to the prevalence of a complete secularism. The Orthodox 
Churches, which are mainly ritual institutions and have never de- 
veloped a social doctrine, have been so completely interwoven with 
the political governments of their respective States that they have 
either been absorbed, as in Russia, with resistance to or accommodation 
with national revolution, or, in the Balkans, have become too closely 
dependent upon national policies to produce any independent teaching 
upon international ethics. 

In studying the Catholic tradition in this field it is important at 
every stage to distinguish the essential principles from the temporary 
application of them to ephemeral conditions. The unrivalled experi- 
ence of the Papacy, quite apart from the safeguard from error which 
it enjoys in respect of the principles, obliges us however to treat with 
particular respect and attention the emphasis which at any given time 
the Pope places upon this or that part of the traditional doctrine. 
Saint Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas might well be surprised for 
instance did they walk the earth to-day,! to find that in the midst 
of the greatest war in human history, it is not upon the conditions of 
just war which they excogitate, but upon the rights and wrongs of 
the belligerents ; that the Pope of to-day lays so much stress, upon 
the rights of human personality and of the family ; the duty of the 
State to serve rather than to dominate ; the necessity to safeguard the 
individual’s spiritual liberty and right to material goods, as against the 
claims of civil authority. Yet, if the history of Catholic Social Ethics 
be taken as a whole, it is not difficult to understand either the reason 
for this shifting of emphasis or its consistency with the older rules. 

To determine the conditions upon which princes might lawfully 
make war was, on the one hand, to affirm their subjection to the 
Moral Law and on the other hand, to recognise that, as custodians 
of the rights of their subjects, within the general order of justice, 
there were times when violation of those rights could only be effectively 
resisted or punished by material force. Those judgments still hold 
good. But it was assumed throughout the Christian age that the just 
belligerent taking up arms as a last resort, was the ruler of a community 
in which the the essential rights of persons and of the Church itself 

1 I do not suggest that they are surprised in Heaven. 
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were naturally respected as part of that whole ¢ranquillitas ordinis* 
which was to be defended or restored by the military act. Wars, 
not excluding the Crusades, as originally conceived, were no more 
than means to an end. But when the whole foundations of the 
social order are undermined, within great continental States locked 
in mortal conflict, when the political theories which obtain in them 
and the exigencies of total war continue to reduce man to a soulless 
animal in the State herd, and when nation after nation seems by com- 
pulsion or invitation to be dragged down the same Gadarene slope, 
then the Doctors of the Universal Church must needs be concerned 
more with the end than the means. The conduct of war, many as 
are the crucial points of ethics and humanity which it raises, 
is secondary to the end of war. Will it be the “only justi- 
fiable end,” to use the Pope’s words? Will it mean the restoration 
of violated rights, personal and national, the safeguarding of the 
spiritual dignity of man, “ respect of the Church’s freedom ” of “ the 
real needs and just demands of nations, populations and minorities ? ”’* 
** Might has deprived both the human person and the associations 
which he forms with others of their natural dignity and status.’’® 

“* A true peace . . . cannot indeed be brought about without resorting 
to force.” But will victorious force be used to defend and further the 
Right ; not to diminish and oppress it?‘ ‘* Will there be a just 
distribution of this world’s goods” within the State and “a rational 
and generous exchange of resources between States or will the economic 
seeds of new wars be sewn even as this war ends??”*® Such are 
evidently the main preoccupations of the Head of the Church in apply- 
ing the Catholic Tradition to-day. In short, will the mosaic of rights 
and corresponding duties which compose the Christian picture of peace, 
and which the war has blown to pieces, be patiently restored in a spirit 
of justice and charity or not ? 

Despite the change of emphasis from age to age, there is a continuity 
in the expression of the Catholic mind upon the law of nations. There 
results from the comparison of the principal sayings and writings of 
the Fathers, the Popes and the Schoolmen, a coherent body of doctrine, 
not only upon the relations to one another of governments and of the 
collective persons which we call nations or States, but upon the 
integration of these international ethics, in the narrower sense, into 
the greater sociology, which includes all the rights and duties of man 
and the rights of God in human society. That is the great merit 
of the Catholic teaching in these matters, as compared with the best 
of the ideas prevalent among modern internationalists who do not 
share the same formation. For them, the subjects and factors of inter- 
national ethics, Law, Politics, and Economics, are solely personified 
abstractions called States ; between these units, theoretically equal 

* Pax hominium, ordinata concordia. . . . Pax omnium vero tranquillitas ordinis. Ordo est 

Goeneee rerum sui cuique tribuens dispositio. De Civ. Dei. xix. 13. 


® Christmas, Broadcast, 1941. * Allocution. Jn Questo Giorno. December 24th, 1939. 
* Allocution. December 24th, 1943. 5 Christmas Broadcast, 1942. 
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in law, conventions or treaties should be made and, if possible, a society 
constituted. But it is faintly shocking to remind them that each such 
unit simply consists of men and women with souls to save, and to 
introduce over-riding considerations concerning for example, the rights 
of the Church, as a perfect society, the rights of individuals, families 
and associations. It is disturbing to them to be confronted with 
complete refusal to recognise the right of the so-called sovereign State 
to interfere, in many important respects, with the lives of its subjects. 
Yet it is just because international relations have become for the 
non-Catholic thinker a science of inhuman abstractions that (ignoring 
such inconvenient details as God, Man and Sin), the modern attempt 
to construct an international society to keep the peace has been such 
a pathetic failure. 

“‘ The conditions of just war” have lost none of their value. First 
defined by St. Isidore and St. Augustine,? slightly elaborated by the 
Decretal of Gratian, in the Summa Secunda of St. Thomas, by Vittoria* 
and the subsequent neo-scholastics they remain five : 

A Competent Authority, 

A Just Cause, 

A Just Intention, 

A Just Method, and 

A Just End. 
The Cause must be injuria illata—an injury inflicted (not merely 
anticipated) which cannot be rectified by peaceful means and which 
is sufficiently grave to justify the evils of war. The competent Author- 
ity must be the Prince, or as we now say, the Government, which has 
no superior authority to which appeal can be made for the righting 
of the wrong. Just Method means the use of so much violence and 
only so much as is necessary to defeat the unjust belligerent. Numquam 
licet interficere innocentes. A Just Intention is the theologian’s contribu- 
tion to the Canonist’s definition. As Cajetan teaches, st ex odio justitia 
exerceatur, peccatum orirt ex prava intentione in opere justo.* Hatred, the 
desire for revenge or the desire for domination may override the 
original intention to vindicate the right. 

A Just End is the establishment of peace, the necessary punishment 
of the guilty belligerent, and the necessary precautions for future 
security being subordinated to that purpose and to no other. Bellum 
geritur ut pax acquiratur, says St. Augustine ; Esto ergo bellando pacificus, 
ut quos expugnas ad pacis utilitatem vincendo perducas.* 

Defence against actual attack is the one certain cause of just war 
upon which all authors agree. Intervention derives its justification 

1 Justa bella definiri solent quae ulciscuntur injuriae, si gens vel civitas, quae bello petenda est, 


vel vindicare neglexerit quod a suis improbe factum est vel reddere quod per injuriam ablatum est. In. 
Pentat., vi. 10. Defence against actual aggreession is taken for granted as justified by 


all the Schoolmen, who repeat with variations the principle : Vim vi repellere omnia jura 

ee. It is to the initiation of war (indicare bellum) that the conditions most immediately 

refer. 

2 Bellum geritur ad defendendum nos et nostra, secundo, ad recuperandum res ablatas ; tertio ad 

vindicandam acceptam injuriam ; quarto ad pacem et securitatem parandam. ms Belli 66 (418). 
* Summula Cajetani s.v. Bellum. * Epist. ad Bonifacium. 
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from that of the victim to whom the aid is given and from the duty 
of human solidarity. ‘‘ He who, unless he lacks the power, does not 
fend off an injury done to his neighbours is as much at fault as he who 
commits the injury.” So wrote Saint Ambrose sixteen hundred 
years ago.? So was our original intervention to aid Poland justified 
in 1939. 

If the Catholic doctrine of the ethics of war had never gone any 
further than that, it would still have been a most salutary guide 
to mankind. Would that in our own day an objective moral law’ 
and respect for the sanctity of human life, which allows killing and 
wounding only within the strictest limits of moral and social necessity, 
were principles universally accepted by governments and the millions 
who fight upon their orders. 

But, if we ask ourselves why it is that the traditional Christian 
doctrine is so unfamiliar a thing nowadays to the politicians and 
diplomats of the Anglo-Saxon Powers—to take the example which 
touches us most closely—and of course, wholly alien to the rulers of 
Germany and Russia, we can answer that it is precisely because 
they have quite lost the idea of the objective law of God. First 
Protestantism, then Humanitarianism, then Materialism have sapped 
belief in the ‘Divine Law and the supernatural sanction and made 
morality, such as it is, purely subjective and almost indistinguishable 
from sentiment. I say politicians, among whom I include the in- 
tellectuals, theorists and writers who help to frame policies ; for 
though this moral leprosy has infected a considerable number of those 
citizens to whom literacy has been rather a curse than a blessing, yet 
among the simplest and most ordinary people, among most of the 
boys who have gone to the war, far sounder and more natural concepts 
survive, even if they cannot put them into words. Indeed, if we are 
to look for any reaction, however distant it may now seem, in favour 
of the Christian tradition it will be because, unlike economic deter- 
minism and all the other variants of materialism on the one hand, 
Anglo-Saxon common opinion, on the other, is firmly rooted in nature. 
It takes account of the dual nature of man ; it is logically argued ; 
it makes sense. It explains what the natural and honest man feels 
and does when his country is attacked, when another people is cruelly 
used ; in other words, when the thunderclap of actual danger or 
flagrant injustice jolts him out of his complacency. 

Yet it is not, I think, mainly in dealing with the searchings of the 
human conscience in respect of war that we are most likely-to see any 
return, in the immediate future, to the Christian tradition. For, 
after all, most people are faced in war nowadays with no choice ; 
they have an inescapable duty, even if their Governments deceive 
them about the facts of the case. It is rather, I believe, in the con- 
tribution which this tradition has to make to the reconstruction of 
society that it might gradually come into its own. 


1 De Officiis I, 35, 178. 
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One of these days, and perhaps quite soon, the people of England 
may wake up to find that the liberties for which they were supposed 
to be fighting have been robbed from them by those busy, planning 
moles who have been careful to avoid the dangers of military service 
or the fatigue of the factory. In the occupied countries of Europe the’ 
people will find that they are in danger of falling out of the frying pan 
of Nazi dictatorship into the fire of Communist dictatorship ; and 
they will not like it. It is possible that there will be a great uprising, or 
at least a wide and thunderous discontent at their great disillusionment. 

There may come a time when the traditional Christian philosophy 
of society will be seen to be the only one, as indeed it is, which provides 
for the needs of the whole of mankind ; which reconciles liberty with 
order ; which upholds the dignity of man and his cherished rights ; 
which integrates the whole variety of human interests and associations 
in the unity of the State, and national well-being in the well-being 
of the whole society of mankind. Taparelli’s most valuable theory of 
the concordance of duty and interest in the formative force of human 
societies! may then come into play. Men may come to see that thus 
our dearest interests are linked up with their duty to sustain an unin- 
terrupted order as it is conceived by the Church, which is the Mother 
of European civilisation. 

And if, when the German onslaught upon that civilisation has been 
defeated, it were the recognised duty of whatever international in- 
stitutions were devised for Europe, to protect the true liberty of man, 
and to ensure within each State, respect for those rights of individuals, 
families, groups and societies, which are indispensable to the spiritual 
and bodily welfare of ordinary men and women, there would be far 
greater hope of such institutions surviving than there ever was of the 
League of Nations succeeding. 

That is the distinctive contribution which, in the natural order, 
Catholic Sociology can render to the resurrection of Europe. 

In England, it is for each intelligent Catholic citizen to find the 
means of translating the admirably human and constructive guidance 
of the Popes into a language which the fair-minded non-Catholic can 
understand, avoiding the use of terms which are strange to him. 
It will indeed be a miracle if success crowns these efforts in our life- 
time. But there is not lacking evidence that the basic English spirit 
of liberty, justice and tolerance, overlaid as it has been by the ill- 
comprehended nostrums of those who are too clever by half, is still 
in tune with the old Christian tradition. One cannot exclude the 
wholly unexpected from the reactions of a people so many of whom 
have been too busy, and too tired mentally for five years and more, 
to think. One day they may wake up and scratch their heads. 

Laugh at us, pay us, pass us, but do not quite forget, 
We are the English People, and we have not spoken yet. 
Joxun Eppstein. 
1 Saggio. Lib vi., Cap. V, 1366-7. 
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F the best way of celebrating important anniversaries, either 
] personal or institutional, is to give proof of still abounding vitality 

rather than to record past achievements, the Mexican Province 
of the Society of Jesus has scored a notable success. To signalize the 
quatercentenary of the Apostolic Confirmation of the Society, the 
Philosophical Faculty of the Collegium Maximum of Ysleta, Texas, 
decided to bring out a complete Cursus Philosophicus and the first- 
fruits of that project have come to hand.! Those responsible for the 
plan are to be congratulated on a very happy idea and the individual 
authors concerned on the success of its execution. 

By some the “ text-book” is held up to execration; for many 
it is at least an object of frank and hearty contempt, a denizen of the 
literary underworld, to be placed (together with Court Calendars, 
Almanacks, Draught-Boards and the works of Hume) among Lamb’s 
“biblia abiblia ”—‘“ the catalogue of books that are not books.” 
In a much respected contemporary devoted to the cause of Catholic 
education we read: “ Text-books are not literature, they are about 
words and notions and not about life, and therefore they do not make 
a natural entrance into the mind and they do not nourish it.” And 
again text-books “are “predigested pap, and if one is continually 
fed upon them, his intellectual teeth never become sufficiently sharp 
to consume anything more solid than mush.” Evidently this is a 
subject to unloose the passions. Without venturing to embark upon 
the wider issues, one can observe cannily that there are text-books 
and text-books. One thinks of that peer among text-books, the 
Summa Theologica written (as St. Thomas tells us in a Prologue of 
packed and devastating brevity) ad eruditionem incipientium. That 
Prologue—which might not inaptly be called “a Defence of Text- 
Books ”—may be commended to the scoffer anxiously in search of 
second-thoughts on this matter. 

Whatever may be thought about the uses and abuses of such aids 
to learning, certain it is that Text-book writing is a most exacting 
art with its own most rigorous canons; and it calls for far more 
real competence and sense of form than the compilation of a treatise 
or the composition of a monograph.. To be successful it has to be 
= in so many different ways and for so many diverse purposes— 
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as an accurate, adequate and up-to-date introduction to its subject, 
as a meeting-point for minds of varying calibre, and as an efficient 
teaching instrument ; one, moreover, which will allow the teacher to 
speak for himself, the taught to discover for themselves, and not 
degrade teaching into the re-echoing of an echo. Like a good map, 
it must cover the ground with due attention to proportion and contour 
and the common frontiers with kindred subjects. 

Of these varied demands the authors of the text-books under 
consideration are explicitly aware—as each shows in his preface— 
and have taken all possible pains to meet them. It can be said at 
once that, tested by their authors’ very searching standards, all these 
books are on all counts an admirable achievement: they are full 
(but not too full), well-planned, abreast of the times and written 
in a Latin admirably suited to its purpose and not lacking in the 
graces. Not only are questions of primary and secondary importance 
clearly discriminated but use is made of different types to achieve 
both orderly arrangement and variety of emphasis. While each 
volume is well indexed and equipped with a generous Conspectus 
Bibliographicus, in the Critica and the Cosmologia special reading-lists 
are given for each thesis and, where the treatment demands it, useful 
historical developments are included. A number of misprints call 
for attention in the next edition. 

So much for the general features which these books have in common. 
Their authors deserve high praise for the distinction with which 
they have carried through their task. But that is by no means to 
say that these works, in their doctrinal content, will win universal 
approval. Nor is that to .be expected or desired. In each volume 
there is evidence of a refreshingly personal point of view, of a line 
taken and maintained with full knowledge and, for the most part, 
real appreciation of divergent schools of thought. 

For the benefit of those whose main interest lies in the specialized 
field which each volume covers, it may be worth while to * touch on 
one or two topics of special interest. 

More than the other two volumes, the Critica comes mearer in 
character to a treatise—as distinct from a text-book ; the positions 
adopted by the author are given fuller expression. The subject 
itself which abounds in intricate psychological analyses renders this 
inevitable. As in this field, more than in any other, it is the initial 
position that determines the subsequent line of development, the 
stand taken by Fr. Davila is worth noting. For him, the task of 
critical epistemology is to enquire into the legitimacy and limits of 
true and certain knowledge. Here he comes into conflict at once 
with the influential school that regards any such attempt as doomed 
to failure from the outset. The view put forward by M. Gilson, 
for instance, in his Réalisme Méthodique is that Realism cannot be 
critical without committing suicide. To be truly and disinterestedly 
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“ critical,” he argues, you must adopt a provisional or methodic 
idealism and, once you have manceuvred yourself into that position, 
there you are inextricably lodged. On the idealistic hypothesis, 
thought is self-confined and can never jump the gap to attain reality. 

Fr. Davila shows quite conclusively that a counterfeited idealism 
is not the only possible initial attitude Whatever their validity, 
certain natural and spontaneous certitudes—the conviction of my 
own existence, of the existence of a world of persons and objects 
other than myself—must be accepted on any hypothesis for what 
they are, the inevitable psychological data of the problem. It is 
not necessary either to doubt their validity or to accept them pre- 
critically as valid, still less to interpret them initially in an idealistic 
sense What attitude, then, must be taken up regarding them ? 
One must simply abstract from them, think one’s way along without 
them, and by refraining from any probative appeal to them in the 
course of the enquiry render them logically inoperative—even though 
they are psychologically inescapable This procedure is both 
possible and sound and involves neither a make-belief scepticism 
nor a make-believe idealism. 

Again, we believe that Fr. Davila has chosen wisely in electing to 
start the enquiry with the immediate judgments of consciousness—as 
against those who, like the Louvain School, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. and M. Maritain, prefer to begin with the immediate analytic 
certitudes (the principles of identity and contradiction). His 
approach enables him to establish at the outset what may be called a 
bridgehead in the existential order : direct consciousness apprehends 
its immediate object as an existent, and reflex consciousness is but 
the explicit affirmation of that apprehension. From the point of 
view of economy and method, this obviously has an immense advantage 
over the alternative approach ; for, unless and until the first principles 
are shown to have not merely objective validity but full existential 
import, the Critical Realist has still to break out of Objective Idealism. 

In justifying the validity of experience, Fr. Davila takes the line 
that the psychological data of sense experience are explicable on 
the Realist view and are inexplicable on any other thinkable hypo- 
thesis. He avoids the argument from causation for, on the vexed 
questicn of secondary qualities, he is a Perceptionist and holds that 
objects are formally qualified ; the argument from causation, he 
believes, does not of itself take you beyond Interpretationist theories 
of perception. At the same time he is careful to point out that though 
Perceptionism accounts better for the psychological facts, Inter- 
pretationism is more closely in harmony with the physical and physio- 
logical process of perception and, in any case, cannot fairly be charged 
with the idealist taint. 

In discussing the nature of certitude, Fr. Davila upholds the tradi- 
tional classification of certitudes as metaphysical, physical and 
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moral. Though each type differs essentially from the others—and 
it is only analogously that “certitude” can be predicated of the 
three—each is entitled nevertheless to be called a genuine certitude. 
Certitude is based on objective necessities. It is true that the laws. 
of physical nature are open to exception by miraculous intervention ; 
it is also true that the uniformities of human behaviour are open to 
similar exceptions by the simple exercise of freedom. But, argues 
the author, this does not dispose of the necessity of such laws; it 
simply disposes of their metaphysical necessity. As far as the laws 
of physical nature are concerned, the point will be readily conceded. 
But is it equally applicable to the basic inclinations of human nature 
on which (according to the author) moral certitude is based ? That 
men do, in general, run true to a certain form is unquestionable. 
But the question is: Does habit (psychological or moral) so prevail 
over freedom as to offer assured grounds for genuine certitude—as 
distinct from probable conjecture? It may be doubted. 

These points have been raised to convey to the reader a general 
idea of the stand taken by Fr. Davila on some of the major problems 
of epistemology. It remains to commend his book wholeheartedly 
to all who are concerned with the subject. If, among so many of 
the good things he has to offer, a particular feature may be singled out 
for special commendation, it is his exposition of Kant which, within 
the limits prescribed, is a masterpiece of concise and lucid exposition. 

In the Theologia Naturalis of Fr. Martinez del Campo we have 
a practical manual that is conservative but by no means hide-bound. 
It is clear that he has kept pace with the more modern developments 
of his subject and his presentation of the traditional theses reflects 
an outlook that is both individual and informed. He brings his 
subject into relation with the major developments of modern philo- 
sophy both inside and outside the Catholic tradition. Special 
sections are devoted to the religious philosophy of Kant, the Pragmatism 
of Balfour, Brunetiére and William James, the Liberal Protestantism 
of Schleiermacher and Sabatier and the Modernism of Loisy and 
Tyrrell. Nor does he neglect the bearings of Natural Theology on 
Apologetics: his discussion of the “New Apologetic” of Ollé- 
Laprune, Blondel’s “ Philosophy of Action,” the religious phenomen- 
ology of Husserl and the Transcendental Criticism of Maréchal 
will be found useful and stimulating. 

As we should expect, his critical approach to all these “systems” 
is characterised by an uncompromising intellectualism. The 
“ arational’ in any of its guises affords no ground for legitimate 
certitude ; assent is not valid unless it is determined by objective 
motives open to the scrutiny of the mind. 

In this more responsible conception of Natural Theology, the 
influence of Descogs’ great work is everywhere apparent—and 
nowhere more clearly than in those points of doctrine in which the 
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author expressly dissents from Descogs’ views. Thus, in the teeth of 
Descogs’ very formidable attack, the author makes a valiant attempt to 
rehabilitate the proof of the existence of God based upon the degrees 
of Being, an argument now widely discredited save as a variant of 
the proof from contingency. This proof, together with the ideological 
argument, is classified as a demonstration of the existence of God 
as First Exemplar Cause. The gain in systematic arrangement is, 
we think, more than offset by the disadvantage of cumbering the 
well-known embarrassments of the Quarta Via of the Summa with 
the further complexities of Exemplar Causality. His vindication 
of the argument will commend itself highly to its patrons but, we 
fear, still leaves the complaints of the opposition unsatisfied. It 
has been said—not without a touch of arrogance—that to repudiate 
this proof is to convict oneself of a lack of genuine metaphysical 
insight. The author of this work is far too modest to adopt that 
tone. He has conscientiously worked over the old ground and given 
the argument the advantage of his skilled advocacy. Nevertheless, 
both the logical rigour and the metaphysical postulates of the proof 
—taken by itself—remain, we think, highly questionable—and the 
debate goes on. 

Like the other volumes in this series, the Cosmologia of Fr. J. G. 
Mordn achieves a happy blending of the old and the new. In the 
English-speaking world the impression has become widespread that 
the Natural Philosophy of the Scholastics has lagged behind other 
branches of Philosophy in adjusting itself to modern ideas and 
discoveries. Such an impression is certainly excusable ; very little 
has appeared in English to indicate an advance that has scarcely 
made itself felt beyond the work of the “‘ Schools” and the highly 
specialistic studies and monographs written for the most part in 
foreign languages. Not often has the educated reading public been 
treated to that combination of an up-to-date scientific outlook with 
true philosophic acumen which is revealed by such books as Prof. 
W. R. Thompson’s “ Science and Common Sense” and the “ Fact 
and Fiction in Modern Science ” of Fr. H. V. Gill, S.J. It is, there- 
fore, not difficult to account for the prevalence of the view that 
Scholastic Cosmology is obsolete. In itself, however, such a view is, 
we believe, quite unjustifiable, and could not survive even a casual 
acquaintance with such a book as this Cosmologia of Fr. Moran’s. 
The Natural Philosophy of many contemporary scientists oscillates 
uneasily between a crude positivism and an extreme idealism in which 
the philosophical bearing of scientific data is misconceived and the 
real object of Cosmology either lost to view or spirited away. Follow- 
ing the lead of such distinguished Cosmologists as Wulf and Pérez 
del Pulgar, Fr. Mor4n insists upon a competent mathematical and 
scientific formation as an indispensable preliminary to the fruitful 
study of Cosmology and his work takes its place in a scheme of 
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studies in which that general formation is made available together 
with the treatment of specialised topics in Special Courses. 

The Philosophy of Nature has common frontiers with General 
Metaphysics, Mathematics and Theoretical Physics. Throughout 
its history, Cosmology has had to keep up a running fight to preserve 
its independence and to save itself from being absorbed by its powerful 
neighbours. It is one of the great merits of Fr. Moran’s work that 
in his hands Cosmology, though refreshingly close to the empirical 
fact, loses nothing of its autonomy. It remains an ontology (and 
not merely what M. Maritain has called an “ empiriology”) of 
natural bodies. 

Excluding the Organic from his purview, Fr. Moran adopts the 
modern method by which the inner constitution of i inorganic natural 
bodies is determined by knowledge of their properties. Thus, his 
Cosmology falls naturally into three parts—the “Static,” in which 
he deals with the problems centred round Quantity (the mathematical 
and physical Continuum, Space, Euclidean and non-Euclidean 
Geometries), the “‘ Dynamic” (which treats of Change, Local Motion, 
Time, the General and Special Theory of Relativity, Activity, the 
Laws of Nature, Indeterminism and Miracles), and the “ Synthetic ”’ 
in which the fundamental question of Cosmology, the ontological 
constitution of natural bodies, holds the centre of interest. ‘Fhrough- 
out, the principal questions are carefully disentangled from what is 
accessory and, by the skilful grouping of divergent opinions, a synoptic 
view is obtained of the various questions at issue. 

As modern scientific doctrines on the constitution of matter have 
provoked among Cosmologists a considerable variety of “‘ restate- 
ments” and reinterpretations of the fundamental Hylemorphic 
position, it will not be without interest to indicate the stand taken 
by Fr. Moran. Rejecting Monistic theories of the constitution of 
matter—whether atomistic or dynamistic—as scientifically and 
philosophically untenable, he is led to adopt a theory of Hylemorphic 
dualism by the double series of disparate and irreducible properties 
exhibited by all natural bodies. What type of Hylemorphism, it 
may be asked, does Fr. Moran profess? The sub-atom at least, he 
holds, is a true substantial composite unit. The compound, on the 
other hand, though a natural unit, is not a substantial unit. Its 
unity is dynamic. This opinion is based chiefly on the experimental 
evidence which seems to point conclusively to the formal persistence 
of the elements in the compound. As for the atom, the Electron 
Theory makes it almost certain that the sub-atoms are actually 
present within the atom which, nevertheless, is not (like the molecule) 
a mere aggregate in stable equilibrium but a true specific unit—as is 
proved by the most specific of all its properties, namely, its chemical 
affinity. The philosophical difficulties of this view are met by the 
adoption—in common with many modern Cosmologists—of a doc- 
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trine of “ plurality of forms ” and by the repudiation of the assumption 
that specific unity demands the strict continuity of matter. 

Such a brief summary does much less than justice to the care 
and thoroughness with which Fr. Mordn has presented his case. 
In particular a word of praise must be added for the ease and skill 
with which scientific technicalities are expressed in a Latin which 
betrays no sign of strain ; to have handled so successfully, for instance, 
the intricacies of Pérez del Pulgar’s mathematical resolution of the 
Fizeau-Michelson antinomy concerning the mobility of the ether, 
is something of a triumph. 

In the formula of Pope Leo XIII, Vetera novis augere, we have the 
law of the true “ advancement of learning”: the new is organically 
assimilated by the old in a living development of doctrine. These 
books bear witness to a philosophy which is wide awake to any fresh 
revelations of truth that may be vouchsafed but they also testify to 
tradition as a condition of organic growth, as a steady and abiding 
light in which the importance and real bearing of the new can be 
rightly assessed. These books, then, uphold worthily a great doc- 
trinal tradition. But they do more than that. They stand not 
only for a definite doctrine in Philosophy but also for an equally 
definite doctrine about Philosophy and for a pedagogical tradition 
that is its corollary. That view is, in general terms, that Philosophy 
should be (where it can be) a doctrina—an authentic and closely 
articulated body of genuine knowledge of reality, and not merely 
a loose assemblage of second-hand and optional opinions about reality. 
Again, that view regards Philosophy as, primarily, something that is 
alive in the minds of men and on their tongues, and not merely 
something that is embalmed and mummified in literary monuments. 
And, lastly, just because Philosophy is held to be a true, living doctrine, 
the teaching of it must be, like all genuine teaching,—not “dogmatic” 
—but authentic and magisterial. Therein lies the paradox of the 
textbook and it is really not very difficult to resolve. If it-seems to 
congeal the genial current of the soul into hard and fast theses in 
which Truth has acquired the set and moulded transparency of 
jelly, it is because we have forgotten that it is a text-book—a humble 
and discreetly subservient instrument of the living mind bringing 
forth from its treasure new things and old. The emphasis on old 
and new is not by any means equally distributed throughout these 
- volumes and, as we have said, on particular points of doctrine readers 
will have their reserves. That, no doubt, their authors are quite 
prepared to discover. To make a slight variation in a famous couplet: 

And those before cried, “ Forward.” 
And those behind cried, “ Back !” 
But all, conservative and radical alike, will acknowledge in these 
textbooks a competent and heartening achievement which assures 
a warm welcome to the yet unborn volumes in this series. 
CUTHBERT DONNELLY. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
SCOTLAND 


[The author of the following article, Mr. oe John Hardy, was a 
distinguished convert who recently died in Edinburg Re I. P)” "As the 
name would lead us to expect, he was probably prem with Captain Hardy 
of Nelson fame, and with the novelist. He was an M.A. of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, and received Anglican orders in 1892. He held various _ 
in the Church of England, until in 1939 he was received into the Catholic 
Church in Edinburgh by Father Warneken, S.J. As an Anglican, he wrote 
various theological and devotional books, of which the most significant is 
perhaps ** The Mystical Body ” (1915), and after his reception he published 

‘ How I came to acknowledge the Pope ”’ mph he With the encouragement 
of His Grace the peeve. of Edinburgh he gave some weekly talks on 
the Old Testament at the Craiglockhart Ts raining College, conducted by the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, and did some other useful work of that kind. 
His widow (née Shaw-Stewart), to whom we offer our sympathy, has kindly 
offered this article for publication; it was found completed among Mr. 


Hardy’s papers.—C.L. 
NE of the first things I learned about Scots people was that 
they were made up of Piskies and Presbies. To my juvenile 
mind at the time the classification seemed remotely connected 
with Picts and Scots. I soon discovered, however, that the difference 
was one of religion rather than of race. That was the time when 
the children of Episcopalians would be pursued on their way to 
school by the rhyme : 
Piskie, Piskie, boo and ben’, 
On your knees and up again. 


to which they retorted : 


Presbie, Presbie, dinna ben, 
Sit ye doun on man’s chief en’. 


7 am not sure that I actually heard this exchange of compliments 
in the street, but Miss Muir Mackenzie vouches for it in her delightful 
“Scotland in Modern Times.” 

The Piskies I thus discovered to be the people who believe bishops 
—episkopoi—(or persons so regarded) to be essential to the life and 
organisation of the Church; whereas the Presbies maintain there 
is only one order in the sacred ministry, namely “ presbyters ”” and 
that consequently bishop and presbyter are interchangeable terms. 
Thus they view the segregation of bishops, or, as they term it, the 
Prelacy, as one of the earliest corruptions that befell the Church, 
leading inevitably to the Papacy which they regard as the root of 
all evil. 

And yet into the midst of this anti-Papal, anti-prelatical people 
there has made its appearance an Episcopal Church, partly made up 
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of prelatical elements introduced by the Stuarts and partly, in later 
times, of the English immigrations, north of the Tweed. 

What is this Church? To what. ecclesiastical type does it 
assimilate ? It is often referred to as “‘the English Church in 
Scotland.” It is not under the jurisdiction of Canterbury and it 
derives no aid from English endowments, but it is thoroughly English 
in spirit and tone. Its liturgy is modelled on the reformed liturgy 
of the Church of England to which it is pronounced by scholars to 
be superior. It is governed by a committee of six bishops together 
with a number of minor officials and a sprinkling of zealous and 
devout laymen ; in this respect it is free from all State-interference. 
It is thus a “ free church,” and perhaps, as good an example of a 
“free church ” as exists. On this account it attracts many English 
clergymen who find the shackles of the “ Establishment ” insupport- 
able, and as these migrants are usually under the influence of the 
Oxford Movement, it bears the impress of a Catholic faith and order. 
At the same time it holds as severely aloof from the essence of Catholic 
Faith and Order—the supremacy of the Holy Father—as do the 
Presbyterians themselves. The fact that it was strongly disliked by 
Queen Victoria who desired its abolition, may or may not prove its 
recommendation. Its services continue to be conducted with that 
“decorum” which impressed John Wesley on his visit to Scotland 
in 1751, and on this account its devotions prove attractive, as Miss 
Muir Mackenzie slyly points out, to “the landed and professional 
classes.”’? 

Let us at the same time be fair. Like their rivals, the Presbies, 
the Piskies are zealous for Missions, and we cannot forget that the 
Episcopal Church was the only body, except the Catholic Church 
in Scotland, that kept hold of its Schools under the 1871 Scottish Act, 
thus showing that they did realise the value of having their children 
brought up in their own faith. So far, also, as the truths of our 
Lord’s divinity are concerned, they do believe in the Catholic inter- 
pretation of the Nicene Creed. Modernism has never made any 
headway in the Episcopal Church commensurate with its destructive- 
ness in the Church of England. 

At the same time their annexations and adaptations from the 
ancient Catholic Church of the land are a source of confusion and 
a hindrance to conversion. Thus, their dioceses are called by the 
names that distinguished them in Catholic days: Glasgow and 
Galloway, St. Andrews, Argyll and the Isles, Moray, Aberdeen and 
Orkney. Thus, only the other day an “ Encyclical Letter” was 
addressed to all congregations of the Scottish Episcopal Church on 
“the Purpose of God and the Social Life.” It was signed by the 
Episcopalian bishops. One is inclined to ask whether this is quite 
fair. Who was to know, except by a very careful reading of the 
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title, that this was not a communication from the Catholic Hierarchy? 
They also borrow very largely from Catholic phraseology. They 
speak of saying or hearing Mass, of going to their Duties, of prayers 
for the Dead, though they have no explicit doctrine of Purgatory. 
They have a deep devotion to what they believe to be the Blessed 
Sacrament, though they reject the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
almost as vehemently as do Presbyterians. With the permission 
of their bishops they “ reserve ” and in connexion with this “ reserva- 
tion” they hold varying forms of devotion, carefully avoiding the 
term ‘“ Benediction.” They venerate the Saints, principally those 
of the New Testament, though they include SS. Ninian and Margaret 
and others based on the authority of the Roman Calendar. On 
the other hand, they do not recognise The Invocation of Saints, 
such as finds place in our Catholic Litanies and Prayers. Here and 
there one finds their churches possessed of relics but without any 
public veneration. Without accepting the Seven Sacraments of the 
Church, they attach high importance to Holy Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Order, and Matrimony. In Penance the emphasis is placed 
rather on Confession than on the grace of Absolution. Holy Unction 
they restrict to anointing the Sick for recovery. 

From this it will be seen that they are an eclectic body, selecting 
this doctrine or practice and rejecting that, according to some pre- 
dilection which would take us far back into the English Reformation 
to discover. It will also be evident that the nearness of their approach 
to the Catholic Church is a serious obstacle to the conversion of 
Scotland. As some one wittily remarked of the English ritualists: — 
they inoculate their followers with just enough of the virus of 
Catholicism to prevent their taking the disease. Again and again in 
intercourse with them one elicits the rejoinder: But why should 
we move? We have everything we can want in our own church. 
Now rises the question when and how this body came into existence. 

Shortly before the war, Canon Mowat, Episcopalian rector of 
Arbroath and Canon of St. Paul’s, Dundee, in a work entitled 
“A Text-book of Scottish Church History ” raised the very question 
we are considering : 


** Where,” he asks, “‘ is the successor to the pre-reformation Church 
in Scotland?” (p. 67). 

To that question Canon Mowat does not supply an immediate 
answer ; but several pages further on he writes : 

“The claim has been made that the Scottish Episcopal Church of 
to-day has an unbroken succession with the undivided Church of 
the first thousand years. This claim,” he is quick to add, “ requires 
qualification (p. 91). 


He proceeds to qualify, and very disconcerting his qualification 
must appear to the Piskies seeking guidance : 
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** When the old religion was abolished in Scotland in 1560, its 
hierarchy came to an end. The bishops of the old succession conse- 
crated no successors and, so far as Scotland was concerned, the 
episcopal order expired. In fact,” he adds in a burst of confidence, 
“‘ there was a gap of fifty years.” 


That is indeed a remarkable “ qualification” to the claim to 
unbroken continuity with the “ undivided Church of the first thousand 
years.” 

But that is not all. The Canon’s candour and courage lead him 
further : 

The general stream of patristic teaching represents Apostolicity 
as the essential note of the Church, the test of which is communion 
with the historic episcopate. That being so, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that for 50 years there was no branch of the Apostolic 
Church in Scotland (p. 91). 

Canon Mowat invites us to read further and “see how the gap 
was bridged and the succession restored.” We read on eagerly, but, 
apart from the old pitiful tale of the enforcement of episcopacy on 
the Presbyterians, the Canon’s promise is unfulfilled. 

As a matter of fact there were three kinds of Episcopacy successively 
following the reformation. We may remember them as the Tulchan, 
the Nominal and the. Erastian. 

No sooner was the Catholic Hierarchy abolished (by order of an 
illegal Parliament) in 1560, than the reformers found themselves 
in financial difficulties. Such funds as the rapacious nobles had 
spared for religious purposes required the very men they had banished 
to draw them. There being no bishops, it was necessary to create 
some. So ecclesiastical titles were conferred on laymen for the 
purpose of signing receipts. John Knox, on his deathbed at the time 
(1572), gave unwilling consent. The populace called these un- 
consecrated officials “‘ Tulchan bishops,” after a farmyard expedient 
of stuffing a calfskin with straw and placing it by the side of a cow 
that had “ gone dry,” for the purpose of producing a flow of milk. 
The suppositious offspring was called a “ Tulchan.” Of the Cow- 
psychology of this process I can offer no very helpful commentary, 
but the Tulchan bishops certainly succeeded in milking Church 
property for the benefit of the laity. And that is how the first 
experiment in Scottish post-reformation episcopacy got its name. © 

Then came Andrew Melvill, the true father of Presbyterianism. 
He had no use at all for bishops, Tulchan or otherwise, and he devised 
more straightforward methods for securing the old Church revenues. 
The Tulchans were, however, retained, as “‘ superintendents,” viz., 
presbyters with wider areas of control. But this did not suit the 
book of James Stuart who very soon had coined the slogan, “No 
Bishop, No King.” Once he was secure on the throne of Elizabeth, 
he sent for three of the ablest Scottish “superintendents ” and, 
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without bothering about their ordination to the orders of deacon 
and priest, he had them consecrated “ bishops” by four English 
prelates. Then he despatched them back to Scotland to do likewise 
to other “‘ superintendents.” 

This point is sometimes called into dispute, but all doubt is set 
aside in the histories of Cunningham and Bellesheim. Dr. John 
Cunningham, in his “‘ Church History of Scotland ” writes as follows: 


Scotland had now (1610) bishops in outward form at least ; but 
according to the Church notions then in vogue, they were no better 


than images of clay, and required the Promethean fire to give them | 


episcopal life. Soon after the dissolution of the Assembly, Spottiswood, 
Superintendent of Glasgow, Lamb, Superintendent of Brechin, and 
Hamilton of Galloway set out for London. On their reception at 
court, the King explained to them that he had at his great charge 
recovered the bishoprics from the hands of those who had possessed 
them and bestowed them on men who, he hoped, would prove worthy 
of their places: but, as he could not make them bishops, as there 
were none in Scotland who could, and as they could not take that 
honour to themselves, he had sent them to England, that they might 
be solemnly consecrated and upon their return home bestow the 
spiritual gift upon others. Spottiswood ventured to suggest that this 
might give rise to the old jealousy of the C. of E.’s supremacy in 
Scotland ; but James stated that he had provided against that by 
arranging that Consecration should be given to them neither by 
York nor Canterbury, but by the bishops of London, Ely and Bath. 
The Scots “ bishops ” thanked his Majesty for his care of their church, 
and declared their willingness to submit; and accordingly the 
consecration was appointed to take place in the chapel of London 
House on the 21st of October. 

In the meantime the bishop of Ely expressed his opinion that the 
Scotsmen must be made priests before they were consecrated bishops, 
as they were destitute of Episcopal Ordination. This opinion, if 
carried out, would have required the re-ordination of every minister 
‘in “Scotland and, on the same principle, their being baptised anew ; 
and it was scarcely deemed safe to ask them to bow their heads so low. 
Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, therefore argued that there was 

_no necessity for “re-ordination” ; that seeing where no bishops 
could be had, ordination by presbyters must be deemed lawful as 
otherwise it might be deemed doubtful if there were any lawful 
vocation in most of the Reformed Churches. Abbot, the Bishop of 
London, got rid of the difficulty in another way. He held that there 
was no necessity for passing the inferior orders of deacon and priest 
but that the episcopal character might be conveyed at once, as 
appeared from the example of St. Ambrose, Nectarius, Eucherius 
and others who, from mere laymen were advanced at once into the 
episcopal chair. Ely yielded to the majority and accordingly on the 
appointed day Spottiswood, Lamb and Hamilton were consecrated 
and afterwards conveyed to Scotland the mystic virtues of the 
apostolic succession, which they transferred to their brethren by 
their laying on their episcopal hands. The missing link was found. ! 


* Vol. I, Pp. 478-go. 
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Bellesheim gives a slightly different account of these remarkable 
proceedings. According to this, the bishops of Rochester and 
Worcester (and not the bishop of Bath) joined with my Lords of 
London and Ely in performing the ceremony. 

It was suggested by Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Ely, that as the Scottish 
Superintendents were mere laymen, it might be advisable to begin 
by ordaining them priests. This reasonable proposal, however, 
was overruled as unnecessary in the circumstances. . . . The three 
were consecrated ... according to the Anglican Ordinal. The 
result of this singular proceeding was that, whereas Anglicanism 
recognizes as essential the three orders of bishop, priest and deacon, 
the unfortunate Church of Scotland had to content herself with the 
episcopate only. It was certainly remarkable that the religious 
body specially distinguished by the name Presbyterian should have 
thus continued destitute of every semblance of priestly Orders ; 
and not less so that James should have been under the impression 
that the ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland was now exactly 
assimilated to that of the Anglican Church. ‘There were, in truth, 
many and essential differences between them ; but at the same time 
it must not be forgotten that, when traced to their source, they had 
one fundamental characteristic in common—for both alike were 
creatures of the civil power. 

I prefer to call this new creation, the “ Nominal Episcopacy,” 
for it was only in name that the three men were “ consecrated. 
Spottiswood, now “Archbishop” of Glasgow, from which see 
Beaton, nephew of the Cardinal, had been driven ; Lamb placed 
in charge of Brechin, and Hamilton of Galloway. Such was the 
beginning of what is still known as the “ Spottiswood Line.” At 
this point of the story, Canon Mowat exultantly exclaims : “ Scotland 
again had the historic episcopate and the apostolic Church.” I 
cannot quit this “ Nominal Episcopacy” without pausing to note 
the deplorable fact that it was ‘“ Archbishop”? Spottiswood who 
arraigned, tortured and handed over to execution the gallant Scottish 
martyr, Blessed John Ogilvie, in 1615. 

I must pass over the turbulent times immediately following the 
accession of Charles I, except to note that Charles himself, in the 
vain effort to save his crown, repudiated episcopacy. His son went 
further. As a youth at Scone, he swore to observe Presbyterianism 
as the established religion of Scotland. On his restoration in 1660, 
he broke faith with the Scots and they found themselves forced to 
accept a State-episcopacy under a system of penalties which bore as — 
severely on the Presbyterians as on the few Catholics remaining in 
the Highlands. Charles II left the settlement of religion in the hands 
of his Privy Councillors, as unscrupulous a set of profligates as ever 
disgraced a civilised country until our more recent and bitter 
experiences in the twentieth century. It is sufficient to mention 
three of them, Lauderdale, Rothes and Glencairn. 

1 Bellesheim. Translated by Hunter Blair, III, Pp. 380-1. 
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Of the thirteen men commissioned to carry through this Erastian 
episcopacy, enough to speak of four: James Sharp, now appointed 
to the archdiocese of St. Andrew’s ; Andrew Fairfoul, appointed to 
Glasgow ; James Hamilton to Galloway, and Robert Leighton, 
Principal of Edinburgh University, to Dunblane. Fairfoul and 
Hamilton owed their status—whatever might be its value—to their 
* Spottiswood ” descent. Sharp and Leighton went through a form 
of “ ordination ” in London immediately before their ‘‘ consecration.” 
The remaining ‘“ bishops”. awaited their ‘‘ Orders” in Scotland 
at the hands of these four. We must remember, of course, that all 
these orders share the invalidity of Anglican Orders, as pronounced 
by Pope Leo XIII in his Bull, Apostolicae Curae, in 1896. As Canon 
Mowat is candid enough to confess, “‘ a man cannot hand on to others 
an office which he has never received the right to have or to bestow.” 
The behaviour of Sharp, on taking possession of his ‘see,’ is not 
edifying reading, and his brutal treatment of the Cameronians 
shortly led to his murder. 

Closely following on this came the withdrawal of Lauderdale as 
Secretary of State for Scotland and the appointment of the king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York. James had not long before this been 
publicly received into the Catholic Church. On coming to Scotland, 
he realised that the only sane and practical policy was that of tolera- 
tion all reund. Accordingly, he bent all his energies to this purpose. 

On Charles’s death in 1685, he came to the Throne despite the 
strenuous opposition of the English Protestants. Naturally, he 
expected that the toleration he was meting out to others would be 
accorded to himself. He, had yet to understand that in Scotland 
“toleration”’ spelt Presbyterianism, and in England the State- 
established Elizabethan Church. James, perhaps the most mis- 
judged of monarchs (see Malcolm Hay’s “‘ Enigma of James II’) 
staked everything on impartial justice—and lost. Statesmen who 
should have stood by him, offered the Throne to the Dutch William, 
Head of the Protestant League. The army mutinied under Marl- 
borough. James had no course but to quit his kingdom. 

Considering the critical juncture of events, the episcopalians in 
Scotland were amazingly slow to move. In fact, as Viscount Dundee 
wittily expressed it, the episcopal Church became “the Church 
Invisible.” They allowed the resourceful Carstaires to secure the ear 
of William on his way to London and make good the case for a 
Presbyterian Establishment. When Alexander Rose, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, eventually reached London, all he could get from William 
was that he was ready to “take episcopacy by the hand, if they 
would be kind to him,” which Rose rightly understood to mean if 
they would acknowledge him as their lawful Sovereign. When, on 
his return to Scotland, he came to consult his fellow bishops, he 
found them to be of one mind—that, as they had taken their oath 
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of allegiance to King James, they could not transfer their loyalty 
to the Dutch Stadtholder. 

For some time they were left in suspense as to what would happen, 
the only relief to this suspense being the atrocious behaviour of the 
Presbyterian mob in Edinburgh and other places. For William, 
while maintaining that he was “no persecutor,” had no mind to 
check persecution. At length the authoritative test came. In all 
State prayers the name of William was ordered to be substituted 
for that of James. Rose and his congregation at St. Giles’ refused 
to comply with the order and were quietly conducted by the king’s 
officers outside the building. The next Sunday, they assembled in 
a warehouse in Carruber’s Close which, in another two hundred 
years, was to become the beautiful church known to-day as Old 
Saint Paul’s. The same thing happened in almost all episcopal 
churches throughout Scotland. It seems a pity that the religious 
principle—for what it was worth—should have been overlaid by 
the political. With the eighteenth. century, Jacobite sympathies 
and interests continued, without, however, drawing Episcopalians 
and Catholics more closely together.! The same spirit smoulders, 
at least, to-day. Witness the title of Mary Ingram’s history of 
Old Saint Paul’s “A Jacobite Stronghold of the Church.” 

Now, where in all this history is there any indication of the episcopal 
Church in Scotland being continuous with the Catholic Church 
in Scotland of the first thousand years? Dismissing the Tulchan 
expedient as a piece of State jobbery, can we consider that the con- 
tinuity was maintained by King James’s Nominal bishops? Surely 
not. So far is this from being the case that the head of that epis- 
copacy put a Catholic to death—a Catholic, upholding the faith 
_ and practice of that Church of the first thousand years. One thing, 
and one thing alone, -could restore to Scotland continuity with 
Scotland’s historic Church through the centuries, and that is sub- 
mission to the Supreme Head of that Church. | 

Neither can their “episcopacy” be accounted such, for the 
“Orders” of those who gave them their “‘ Orders” were invalid, 
being based upon the Protestant Ordinal of Edward VI. Judged 
therefore by Catholic standards, by those standards that held for a 
thousand years, and more, their ministry cannot be accounted valid. 

At the same time, it is tragic that so much power and such goodwill 
are lost to the Church of Christ on earth. The loss, be it remarked, 
is not at all on their side. Schism, St. Augustine pointed out, means 
weakness for the Church—inevitably so. And here it is surely our 
responsibility to pray and work. We must approach others in the 
true spirit of faith and charity. It is not a question of minimizing 
important differences. No. These differences must needs be 
emphasized ; but it is possible to emphasize them with charity and 

1 Not till 1789 did the Scottish Episcopalians acknowledge the House of Hanover. 
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with a sympathetic understanding of others who, normally through 
no fault of their own, do not, and cannot yet, share our point of view. 
There are times when it may do us good to declare that many a 
non-Catholic surprises us by his personal loyalty to Christ, and his 
genuine devotion to God and the Divine Will. But how comes it 
that the Scottish Episcopalians neglect the constitution which Christ 
has given to His Church? They rightly recognize the all-important 
functions of bishops. Even so, a church cannot be merely episcopal. 
The Lutheran Church of Sweden has its bishops. So, too, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. Yet neither of these 
“churches” is nearer to the unity of the faith. The Christian 
Creed declares our adhesion, not to “one holy, catholic and 
episcopal” Church but to “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic ” 
Church. 

How can our Scottish Episcopalians pretend to be “ apostolic,” 
without turning to the prince of the apostles, whose office and dignity 
is perpetuated within the Catholic Church in the person of the 
Roman Pontiff ? 


THomas J oun Harpy 


Fersatlles 


White swans are gliding on the gilded lake. 
Fountainlike, leaves cascade 
Upon the waters to make 
Rustling music like many strings 
That linger and softly fade. 
Music that brings 
To the soul, its sadness. 
While fish hover in the caverned gloom 
Of stillness. 
Stay the silver gills that fann’d 
And wove upon the loom 
Fantastic forms in sand. 
And fluted shells are fill’d 
Brimful with silence 
Mutely trilled. 
From the grottoed deeps 
Arises the plaintive call which thence 
Sinks and dies and sleeps. 
Lack. 
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MYSTICISM AND THE INCARNATION 


N his “ Grey Eminence” Mr. Aldous Huxley raised a difficulty 
| Rs may linger in some minds long after the discussions incidental 

to the book’s publication have been forgotten ; and since many 
may have forgotten, rather lengthy citations may be permitted. 
Mr. Huxley holds that true mysticism is essentially undogmatic, 
and that consideration of Christ as man is an impediment to the 
real contemplative. 

“Ultimate reality,” he says, “is incommensurable with our 
own illusoriness and imperfection ; therefore it cannot be understood 
by means of our intellectual Operations ; for intellectual operations 
depend upon language, and our vocabulary and syntax were evolved 
for the purpose of dealing precisely with that imperfection and 
illusoriness, with which God is incommensurable. Ultimate reality 
cannot be understood except intuitively, through acts of the will and 
the affections.”1 God is essentially above all our conceptual think- 
ing, beyond our reasonings and intellectual seizings. Hence, the 
contemplative must give up “vain and distractive attempts to 
comprehend what is in its nature incomprehensible. The work 
of the contemplative is to train himself in abstraction from all his 
own feelings, wishes, memories and thoughts. He must ‘treat 
them under the cloud of forgetting,’ and, having done so, ‘ must 
beat with a naked intent,’ a ‘blind stirring of love,’ upon the * dark 
cloud of unknowing’ within which God as He is in Himself is for 
ever wrapped from human sight. 

The true current of mysticism in the Church—Mr. Huxley argues 
—runs from Dionysius through St. John of the Cross, and has been 
essentially “‘ theocentric ” : “‘ the object approached is the imageless 
Godhead of experience and of theology.” * Its essential element is 
the annihilation of self even to the annihilation of all images, memories, 
thoughts, conceptions, distinctions both imaginative and intellectual ; 
and the attainment of the ultimate reality by “ one-pointedness,” 
the inexpressible touch of some vision of God, “‘ if not yet face to face, 
at least less darkly than at first.”* In this all genuine mystics, 
whether Hindu, Mahometan, Buddhist or any other, substantially 
agree, following the path of pure undogmatic mysticism.5 ‘ The 
medieval mystics proceeded to work out for themselves the operations 
which—in India, in the Egyptian desert, among the Sufis, where- 


s 3? — A Study in Religion and Politics. London: Chatto and Windus. 


1 
: 55 > an exposition of “‘ The Cloud of Unknowing.” 
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ever contemplation has been practised—have always resulted in the 
same philosophy.” ‘“‘ Couched in whatever language and formu- 
lated at whatever period, mystical theories are based upon the em- 
pirical facts of mystical experience. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at if such theories reveal fundamental similarities of structure.” ? 
** The state to which Fr. Benet gave the name of active annihilation 
has been described, not only by Christian mystics, but also by contem- 
platives of other faiths—by Hindus, by Buddhists, by Tavists, by the 
Sufis. All are agreed in régarding it as the highest, the most perfect 
condition to which the human consciousness—purified, one-pointed, 
radically transformed—can attain.’’® 

True mysticism, in Mr. Huxley’s view, is incompatible with 
Catholicism ; the reason for this I shall give in a moment, but 
meanwhile Mr. Huxley’s clear affirmation runs as follows : 


In discussing the reasons for Fr. Benet’s departure from the Dionysian 
tradition, I suggested that one of these might be found in the friar’s 
sense of the essential un-Catholicness of pure mysticism. That this 
is true of Bérulle is certain. Writing of the school of which Bérulle 
was the founder, Brémond says that “its spirituality continually 
refers to and derives authority from the dogmas of the Church.” 
Bérulle possessed undoubtedly a great aptitude for the mystical life ; 
but before being a mystic, he was a Catholic. For him, theology, 
the gospel story and ecclesiastical tradition were fundamental data, 
antecedent to personal experience, which was something to be bent 
and moulded into conformity with them. The contemplatives of 
the Dionysian tradition, on the other hand, had adapted dogma 
to their own experience, with the result that, in so far as they were 
advanced mystics, they had ceased to be specifically Catholic. To 
a non-Christian, this seems the supremely important, the eminently 
encouraging fact about mysticism—that it provided the basis for 
a religion free from unacceptable dogmas, which themselves are 
contingent upon ill-established and arbitrarily interpreted historical 
facts. To certain pious Christians, on the other hand, mysticism is 
suspect precisely because of its undogmatic and unhistorical character. 
(Karl Barth, for example, regards it as nothing but “ esoteric 
atheism.”’).4 

The reason for the incompatibility of Catholicism with true 
mysticism—according to Huxley—lies in this, that mysticism neces- 
sarily abstracts, nay annihilates, all intellectual images and concep- 
tions, whereas Catholicism is bound to the intellectual images of 
Christ, even to imaginative images of Him. The object of the mystic 
is the “ undifferentiated Godhead,” and with this the contemplation 


of the man Christ is irreconcilable. 
The point is of such importance, * that some fuller quotations from 


p. 50. p. 55- 


3 p. 72. * p. 77. 

& tt caused Dom John Chapman to consider that St. Teresa subordinated her own views 
to the dicta of some of her confessors. cf. Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Art. Mysticism, Christian. Vol. UX, p. 99. 
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Mr. Huxley may be permitted. Discussing Fr. Benet Fitch’s book, 
“ The Will of God,” he says : 

Fr. Benet departs from traditional mysticism by insisting that 
even the most advanced contemplatives should persist in the “practice 
of the passion ’—in other words, that they should meditate upon 
the sufferings of Christ, even when they have reached the stage at 
which it is possible for them to unite their souls with the Godhead 
in an act of “ simple regard.”” The Dionysian mystics, whose religion 
was primarily experimental and who were consequently ready to adapt 
Catholic dogma to direct and immediate experience, had always 
maintained the contrary. In the higher stages of orison, they had ) 
insisted, all ideas and images, even ideas and images connected with 
the life of Christ, must be put aside, as distractions standing in the 
way of perfect union. 

In his commentary on The Cloud of Unknowing, Father Augustine 
Baker specifically comments on Father Benet’s departure from the 
traditional teaching. ‘I ask you to observe,” he says, “‘ that he (the | 
author of The Cloud) leaves no room for the exercise of the passion, 
so long as one is enabled in this exercise of love. This love is directed 
to the pure divinity, without the use of any image, either of our 
Saviour’s humanity, or of any other creature.1 So that, according 
to our author’s teaching throughout the book, if one be enabled 
for the said exercise of the love of the divinity, and that during his 
whole life, he must not leave it to go and exercise himself in the 
passion, much less in any inferior matter. And in this point our 
author agreeth fully both with the author of Secrets Sentiers and with 
what I myself have affirmed in my treatise on the exercise of the 
passion, wherein we differ from the opinion of Father Benet Fitch 
in the third book of his Will of God, and from some other authors also, 
who would have some exercise of the passion in all states.”’? 


Mr. Huxley then proceeds to assign Bérulle as one of the great 
influences which turned the Catholic Church away from true 
mysticism, by substituting Christ for the Godhead : 

Where the earlier mystics had insisted that adoration should beat 
upon the imageless cloud which envelops the Godhead, Bérulle 
advocated ‘“‘ adherence” and finally “servitude” to Christ and 
even to the Virgin. . . . By substituting Christ and the Virgin for 
the undifferentiated Godhead of the earlier mystics, Bérulle positively 
guaranteed that none who followed his devotional practices should 
ever accede to the highest states of union or enlightenment. Contem- 
plation of persons and their qualities entails a great deal of analytic 
thinking and an incessant use of the imagination. On this point all 
the great mystics, Christian and Oriental, are unanimous and 
emphatic. Consequently the would-be mystic who follows Bérulle 
and chooses as the object of his love and contemplation, not the 
Godhead, but a person and personal qualities, thereby erects insur- 
mountable barriers between himself and the higher states of union.3 

1 Herein lies an ambiguity at the base of much of the discussion. Christ’s “humanity’’ 
is not a creature, since as such it is purely a mental abstraction ; and Christ is not a 
creature, since He is God. Mr. Huxley would not of course agree with this; but if he 


did, I doubt if he would exclude Christ as the object of even the highest form of prayer. 
* Pp. 73-4. * Pp. 79-80. 
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The objection, then, lies clear: God cannot be apprehended 
by any mental or conceptual images ; but thought of Christ necessarily 
involves such mental images, and hence Christ as man is an obstacle 
in the higher stages, at least, of contemplation, and should be set aside. 

Now it is clear that Mr. Huxley has practically no idea of what 
we call the supernatural ; that is, it scarcely seems to dawn upon 
him that God is a person, and that God’s power can raise the mind 
of man beyond its natural capacity. It is most true, likewise, as Mgr. 
Knox has pointed out, that Mr. Huxley inverts the order of things, 
making God as it were for man, instead of man for God. Further, 
Mr. Huxley’s standard of judgment admits, apparently, no norme« 
save that of experience, and so rejects a priort any proof of the exist- a 
ence of the Christian dogmas or mysteries. Finally, Mr. Huxley : 
evidently misses the whole point of the difference between Christian 
mysticism and Oriental mysticism: which may~be concretely seen 
in Christian works of charity compared with Oriental indifference 
to the practice of charity, so conspicuously marked in the Buddhist 
monks. 

The difficulty, however, about conceiving God in images is so old 
as to be regarded as a chestnut among writers on mystical theology. 
The Benedictine Dominic Schram in the 1777 edition of his 
Institutiones Theologie Mystice lays down the proposition that con- 
templatives ought to contemplate the humanity of Christ (Expedit i 
humanitatem Christi contemplart), declaring that this is the proper manner is 
of knowing God even in the highest contemplation. He cites in ‘ 
support a whole host of mystical writers : Dionysius, Cassian, Gregory, 4 
Anselm, Bernard, Richard of St. Victor, Bonaventure, Thomas, “f 
Teresa, John of the Cross, Tauler, Ruysbroeck, and others; and | 
then puts the difficulty and its answer as pointedly as is possible : i 

_ Contemplation consists in the most simple intuition of God as 
God: therefore the humanity of Christ does not pertain to it, but : 
only to the meditation which leads on to contemplation. - Resp. 4 


The contemplation of God as God is primary and principal, through 
which, however, is by no means excluded but is included contemplation j 


of the humanity of Christ.? 
This, I take it, means to say that the contemplative cannot perceive a 
God as other than God is ; if then God is really incarnate, He must a 
be perceived as such, just as if God be Three in persons, the mystery 
of the Trinity cannot be excluded fron contemplation. ‘‘ Now this A 
is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the one true God, and ‘| 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” a 
At one time St. Teresa was misled by the objection; in her 
** Life,’ we read : 
They advise us much to withdraw from all bodily imagination, : 

and draw near to the contemplation of the divinity ; for they say a 

1 Tome I, p. 400. 7 
VOL. CLXXx. QF 
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that those who have advanced so far would be embarrassed or hin- 
dered in their way to the highest contemplation, if they regarded 
even the Sacred Humanity itself. . . . They think that, as this work 
of contemplation is wholly spiritual, any bodily object whatever can 
disturb or hinder it. They say the contemplative should regard 
himself as being within a definite space, God everywhere around 
and himself absorbed in Him. This is what we should aim at. 

_ This seems to me right enough now and then; but to withdraw 
altogether from Christ; and to compare His Divine Body with our 
miseries or with any created thing whatever (italics mine), is what I cannot 


endure. . . . I never think of this opinion which I then held without 
pain. I believe it was an act of high treason, though done in ignor- 
ance. . . . I did not continue long in this error, and so I returned 


to my habit of delighting in Our Lord, particularly at Communion. 


She came to believe that this false opinion is “ the reason why so 
many souls, after advancing to the prayer of union, make no further 
progress and do not attain to great liberty of spirit.” * 

St. John of the Cross, however, enters more deeply into the matter. 
No one rejects more insistently than he the treasuring up in the 
mind of knowledge and of forms; nevertheless, “ this deliberate 
forgetfulness and rejection of all knowledge and of forms, must never 
be extended to Christ and His Sacred Humanity. . . . It is evident 
at once that, while all visible and bodily things ought to be forgotten, 
for they are a hindrance in our way, He, Who for our salvation 
became man, is not to be accounted among them, for He is the 
truth, the door, and the way, and our guide unto all good.” 3 

At the risk of too great systematization, I deduce three principles 
of St. John of the Cross which bear directly upon the point ; (1) that 
in fact the mystery of the Incarnation is itself a proper object of contem- 
plation, even in heaven; (2) that the intellectual memory may 
recall the mysteries of the faith without distinct images or forms ; 
(3) that advance in contemplation purifies both the intellect and the 
imagination in such sort that both together help in the apperception 
of God. 

With reference to the first point, then: “ One of the principal 
reasons,” he says in the “ Spiritual Canticle of the Soul,” “ why the 
Soul desires to be released and to be with Christ, is, that it may see 
Him face to face, and penetrate to the depths of His ways and the 
eternal mysteries of His incarnation, which is not the least part of its 
blessedness ; for in the Gospel of St. John He, addressing the Father, 
said : ‘ Now this is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the 
one true God and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent.’ As the 
first act of a person who has taken a long journey is to see and converse 


1 The Life of St. Teresa of Jesus, of the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, written by herself. 
Translation by David Lewis, London, 1932. Ch. xxii, pp. 186 sqq. With this compare 
the longer —— in the “ Interior le”? and Mansion, ch. vii and viii. 

2 Ibid. p. 187 

3 Ascent of Mount Carmel. Translation by David Lewis, London, 1922. Bk. III, ch. I, 
p. 248. 
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with Him whom he was in search of, so the first thing the soul 
desires, when it has attained to the beatific vision, is to know and 
enjoy the deep secrets and mysteries of the incarnation and the 
ancient ways of God depending on them... . 

** We shall go at once to the deep caverns of the rock ” 

** This rock is Christ,”’ as we learn from St. Paul (1 Cor. 10, 4). 
The deep caverns of the rock are the deep mysteries of the wisdom 
of God in Christ, in the hypostatical union of the human nature with 
the divine Word, and in the correspondence with it of the union of 
man with God, and in the agreement of God’s justice and mercy 
in n the salvation of mankind, in the manifestation of His judgments. 

. Notwithstanding the marvellous mysteries which holy doctors 
have discovered, and holy souls have understood in this life, many 
more remain behind. There are in Christ great depths to be fathomed, 
for He is a rich mine, with many recesses full of treasures, and how- 
ever deeply we may descend we shall never reach the end, for in 
every recess new veins of new treasures abound in all directions. 
‘In Whom,’ according to the Apostle, ‘ are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.’ 

Christ, then, will be an object of contemplation in heaven, and 
is so upon earth, even in the highest stages of prayer. 

Secondly, St. John of the Cross, after referring to the help which 
imaginative images may be in lifting the soul beyond themselves, * 
refers to what we may call a purely intellectual memory, which he 
calls “spiritual knowledge ; not because it belongs to the bodily 
sense of the fancy, like the rest, but because it is also recognizable 
by the spiritual reminiscence and memory.” This spiritual re- 


- miniscence is not imaginative, but is a purely spiritual impression 


if one may so speak, left by an experience or apprehension of God. * 

These apprehensions include knowledge of “ uncreated perfections 
and. of .creatures.” The latter should be recalled only when they 
help the soul forward ; “ but as to the knowledge of the uncreated 
perfections, that may be remembered as often as we can, for it will 
produce great results; for that is, as I have said, touches and im- 
pressions of the divine union toward which I am directing the soul. 
The memory does not remember these by the help of any form, image, 
or figure that may have been impressed on the soul—for none such 
belongs to the touches and impressions of union with the Creator— 
but only by their effects of light, love, joy and spiritual renewing, 
some of which, as often as they are remembered, are wrought anew 
in the soul.” 4 | 

And now comes the point which Mr. Huxley has misunderstood : 
“* Accordingly, the more the soul strips the memory of forms and 


1 Stanza 37, Pp. 27 

2 Ascent fh Mount Fo Bk. III, ch. xii. 
3 Ibid. Bk. III, ch. xiii, p. 277. 
4 Ibid. p. 278. 
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reminiscible matters, which are not the divinity or God incarnate 
—the recollection of Him always subserves our true end, for He is 
the way, the guide, and the source of all good—the more it will fix 
the memory on God, and the more empty it will make it, so that it 
shall hope for Him Who is the fulness of it.” St. John of the Cross 
never meant that we should empty the soul of those impressions— 
inexplicable touches of God, like St. Teresa’s apperception of the 
Trinity—which surpass imaginative and clear intellectual formula- 
tions ; but only, if I understand him correctly, that we should not - 
endeavour to remove the obscurity of faith, and should not rely 
upon any efforts of our own to attain to “this loving and obscure 
knowledge.” ? 

St. John of the Cross, indeed, does reprobate placing our whole 
hope of union with God in this life in “ analytic thinking and an 
incessant use of the imagination”; but he is far too deep a 
psychologist to imagine that because God is eminently simple— 
undifferentiated, in Mr. Huxley’s language—therefore God produces 
only one simple effect in the soul, or makes Himself felt only in one | 
“ undifferentiated” manner. God is not only simple, He is also 
infinite ; and by reason of that infinity, His Being is revealed to us 
in diverse facets which we call “ mysteries of faith.” That is why 
St. John of the Cross insists that it is faith which constitutes the 
“loving obscure knowledge” granted to the mystic ; and relegates 
to the intellectual memory those impressions of God and of God 
incarnate which surpass imagination and analysis. 

Thus, the impressions made upon the soul in mystic communications 
are not all of the same kind. They are all of God ; but of God, so 
to speak, under different aspects, His supreme mystery making itself 
felt now in one way now in another, but not so obscurely that the 
communication cannot be recalled, even though it cannot be expressed 
in language or imaged in logical thought. In the mysticism of 
St. John of the Cross, the “‘ cloud of unknowing ” is not absolutely 
unknown ; but is differentiated at least through its effects upon the 
soul, which is aware that is is the “ truths which God has revealed ” 
which are the object of its unexpressible experience. * 

Thirdly, St. John of the Cross lays down a principle, briefly indeed, 
which nevertheless is most germane to our issue : in the highest stage 
of contemplation and perfection, “the sensual and lower nature 
of the soul is changed and purified, and so conformed to the spiritual, 
as not only not to hinder spiritual blessings, but is, on the contrary, 
prepared for them, for it is even a partaker already, according to its 
capacity, of those which have been bestowed upon it... . The 
sensual and lower part of the soul in the state of spiritual marriage 
is purified, and in a certain way spiritualized, so that the soul with 

1 Ibid. p. 


279- 
* cf. Ascent 0 ‘Mount Carmel, Bk. II, ch. xxiv. 
> cf. Spit Canticle, Bk. 11, 3, p. 67. 
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its powers of sense and natural forces becomes so recollected as to 
participate and rejoice, in their way, in the spiritual ene which 
God communicates to it in the spirit within.” 

There St. John of the Cross reveals the Catholic and indeed 
Christian instinct : the conviction that God has not made man with 
useless and even self-hindering faculties, of which we must with the 
Buddhists despair, but has made man to participate in the divinity 
both in body as well as in soul. In heaven, not only the souls of 
Christ and Our Lady and the saints will be present, but even the 
resurrected Body of Christ, the assumed body of Our Lady, and 
our own bodies. Even upon earth, Christ was truly God : that is, 
the whole of the Godhead—a mystery utterly beyond the power of 
reason to understand, a mystery only to be believed—was made 
flesh. ‘‘ My Lord and my God,” said St. Thomas. “I and the 
Father are one,” declared Our Lord. ‘“‘ Who are Thou ?—The 
Beginning, Who also speak to you.” This is the mystery: thc 
corporeal eye, looks at The Man and sees Him a real true man, 
while at the same moment the spirit through faith holds fast to the 
truth that this man seen by the eye is God, very God of very God, 
consubstantial with the Father, eternal, omnipotent, inferior in 
nothing to the Father or the Spirit. God is not less God because 
He is incarnate; He is as truly God in Christ as He is in Himself. 
This, of course, does not mean that the humanity is the divinity ; 
but it does mean that the object of apprehension in Christ is not 
mere human flesh, nor a mere human brain and soul, but is the 
Godhead: “in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
corporally.”’? 

Herein lies the spetific Christian mysticism: that the man Jesus 
Christ is adored no less than God is adored ; is to be loved no less 
than God is loved, although loved in a new way. The divine existenti- 
ality breaks into the temporal, limited order, without ceasing to be 
divine ; absolute actuality, limitless being, enters the qualified 
spatial world, plays a part in human history, making human nature 
His own as much as any divine attribute is His own. This incompre- 
hensible union is not perceived by | sense ; nor is it perceived by reason, 
nor deduced logically from premises ; it is held upon faith, which is 
itself a divine illumination essentially obscure, because its object 
surpasses all comprehension, No one can understand the hypostatic 
union any more than he can understand God ; and in a sense, we 
know rather what that union is not than what it is, just as we know 
rather what God is not than what He is. We know that a man 
need not be bound by the laws of being to be only a man, for This 
‘Man is God ; we know that a human soul in its self-consciousness 
is not bound by the laws of thought to be conscious only of limitation, 


ritual Canticle, stanza xl, Pp. 305-6. 
lossians, ii, ‘9. 
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because Christ was self-conscious of a limitless Self; we know that 
the essence of humanity is not bound by the nature of a human 
essence to have its being circumscribed by itself. Hence, our con- 
cepts of human nature are enlarged. But how the laws of being, 
of thought, of essences of things, are transcended in the Incarnation 
surpasses our weak minds, and leaves us, as John of the Cross puts 
it, in “this loving obscure knowledge, which is faith.”? 

From the Incarnation flows that other specifically Christian 
doctrine, called “‘ the mystical body”: “as ye did it to the least 
of these my brethren ye did it unto Me.” From the Incarnation, 
likewise, flows the significance of the inevitable Christian joining of 
the two commandments of love of God and love of the neighbour : 
“and the second is like unto this, thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” There is a true mysticism of Christian charity which the 
Sufis and the Buddhists never dreamed of ; and it springs from the 
mysticism of the Incarnation, which goes beyond the thought of the 
“ otherness ” of God, and believes Him, nay, seizes Him, as “‘ made 
flesh and dwelling amongst us,” as immanent in His creatures, whose 
natural limitations He breaks down to unite them to Himself in 
ways it has not entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

It is not true that all mysticism must proceed only by the “negative” 
method of denying the applicability of concepts, of saying: “ God 
is not this, not that, not anything I can picture or imagine or appre- 
hend.” The testimony of the Christian mystics is unanimously an 
affirmation : the affirmation that God became man, that Christ is 
the way, the truth, and the light—the light, even, of the most sublime 
contemplation. Just as God does not cease to be God by being 
incarnate, so the soul does not cease to touch God by touching God 
incarnate ; just as human flesh and human deeds do not prevent 
God from remaining God, so likewise the contemplation of God in 
human flesh and God in human deeds does not prevent the soul from 
contemplating God. To deny this is to deny the transcendence. of 
God, and to limit Him by our own thoughts; whereas the whole 
of Christian mysticism precisely consists in affirming that transcend- 
ence, which by a personal will can and does break through the 
limitations of the creation He Himself made. He broke those limit- 
ations in the Incarnation, as He breaks them in the beatific vision. 

For us, the words of Christ stand sure: ‘‘ No man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father: neither doth any one know the Father, but 
the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal him.” * 
To imagine we can go to God save through and in Christ is a denial 
of Christianity ; and a denial of the faith which Christian mystics 
loved more than they loved even their own communications with God. 

BERNARD LEEMING. 


2 Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. I1, ch. xxiv, p. 199. 
2 Matt. xi, 27. 


MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


MAGIC CASEMENTS 


DEFENCE of middle age? Or the dreams of the middle classes ? 
I’m not sure ; both themes seem to be present. I’m thinking, by 
the way, of three novels of John Buchan which form a sequence or trilogy 
and give you the romantic adventures of Dickson McCunn. The novels 
ae: * « Huntingtower,” ** Castle Gay” and “ The House of the Four 
Win 
Dickson McCunn is a retired Glasgow grocer, a little over fifty years 
of age. His wife is away at an English spa ; and the introductory pages 
of ‘‘ Huntingtower ” show him setting out on a walking tour in Buchan’s 
favourite country of South-West Scotland. There he is, standing on the 
doorstep, a stocky figure in ancient tweeds, with a bulging pack on his 
arm, and a stout hazel stick in his hand. ‘“ A shopkeeper bent apparently 
on a day in the country, a common little man on a prosaic errand ’”—that 
is what the passer-by might have conjectured. But, intervenes Buchan, 
“‘ the passer-by would have been wrong, for he could not see into the heart. 


The plump citizen was the eternal pilgrim ; he was Jason, Ulysses, Eric 


the Red, Albuquerque, Cortez—starting out to discover new worlds.” 
After a first day’s tramp McCunn arrives at an inn in Kirkmichael, 
the Black Bull. There he comes across a young Englishman, John Heritage, 
a w@uld-be modern poet who has published one slender volume, under 
the progressive title of “ Whorls.” Heritage is the realist—that is the 
modern “romantic,” tilting at economic and social windmills with an 
ideological lance, sentimentalizing over classes as the nineteenth century 
romantic grew eérithusiastic about sunsets. The two characters clash. 
Heritage has nothing but scorn for McCunn’ s older and healthier variety 
of romanticism : 
You’re even deeper in the mud than I thought—he remarked. 
You live in a world of painted laths and shadows. All this passion 
for the picturesque. Trash, my dear man, like a schoolgirl’s novelette 
heroes. You make up romances about gipsies and sailors and. the 
blackguards they call pioneers, but you know nothing about them. 
If you did, you would find they had none of the gilt and gloss you 
imagine. But the great things they have got in common with all 
humanity you ignore. It’s like—it’s like sentimentalizing about a 
pancake because it looks like a buttercup, and all the while not knowing 
that it was good to eat. 
Trenchant, you say. And true? Perhaps. But McCunn has a few 
pertinent things to say about the new romanticism of the -isms. 


See here, then. You’re daft about the working class and have 
no use for any other. But what in the name of goodness do you 
know about working men? I come out of them myself and have 
lived next door to them all my days. Take them one way and another, 
they’re a decent sort, good and bad, like the rest of us. But there’s 
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a wheen daft folk that would set them up as models—close to truth 
and reality, says you. It’s sheer ignorance, for you’re about as well 
acquaint with the working-man as with King Solomon. You say 
I make up fine stories about tinkers and sailormen because I know 
nothing about them. That’s maybe true. But you’re at the same 
job yourself. You idealize the working-man, you and your kind, 
because you’re ignorant. You say he is seeking for truth, when he’s 
only looking for a drink and a rise in wages. You tell me he’s near 
reality, but I tell you that his notion of reality is often just a short 
working day and looking on at a footba’-match on Saturday. .. And 
when you run down what you call the middle-classes that do three- 
quarters of the world’s work and keep the machine going and the 
working-man in a job, then I tell you you’re talking havers. 


Next day, after setting off separately, Heritage and McCunn meet 
again. They come to a village where the landlord of “ The Cruives 
Inn ” refuses to give them rooms. They are suspicious ; and eventually 
they find sanctuary in the cottage of a villager, Mrs. Morran. In the 
evening they reconnoitre the grounds of Huntingtower, after noting that 
the gates are locked and guarded by very doubtful looking foreigners. 
Coming from Huntingtower Heritage hears the strains of a Russian aria 
that reminds him of Saskia, a Russian girl, whom he had met in Rome, 
during the war of 1914-18. 

The story, perhaps the most probable and consecutive of the three novels, 
concerns the struggle between McCunn, Heritage and six Glasgow boys— 
the Gorbal Diehards—who are camping near Huntingtower and the 
foreigners on guard at the house, who are keeping imprisoned the very 
Saskia whom Heritage had known long ago. There are all the elements 
of the good adventure story. They discover hidden passages into the house 
and grounds ; enlist the help of Sir Alexander Roylance, a near-by laird ; 
and defend the house and tower against the sailors of a Danish brig who 
have come to kidnap Saskia. Gallant feats are accomplished by the wee 
“ Diehards,” whose whistles in the end summon the police upon the scene. 
Amid the confusion of the sailors’ flight there arrives Alexis, Saskia’s lover. 
Conversation between Saskia and Alexis points once again the moral 
of Buchan’s tale : 


**T have been back among fairy tales,” she says. ‘‘I do not quite 
understand, Alesha. Those gallant little boys. They are youth, 
and youth is always full of strangeness. Mr. Heritage. ‘He is youth 
too, and poetry, perhaps, and a soldier’s tradition. I think I know 
him. . . . But what about Dickson? He is the petit bourgeois, the épicier, 
the class which the world ridicules. He is unbelievable. The others 
with good fortune I might find elsewhere—in Russia perhaps. But 
not Dickson.” 

** No,” is the answer. “You will not find him in Russia. He is 
what we call the middle-classes, which we who were foolish used to 
laugh at. But he is the stuff which above all others makes a great 
people. He will endure when aristocracies crack and proletariats 
crumble. In our own land we have never known him, but till we 
create him our land will not be a nation.” 


The story of “ Castle Gay ” takes place six years subsequently. Mean- 
while, McCunn has adopted two of the Gorbal Diehards—wee or 
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J. Galt, now an international Rugby player, and Douglas Crombie. The 
story is a tangle of improbable adventures, far less coherent than those of 
‘** Huntingtower ” but still in Buchan’s favourite South-West district, 
along the Callowa. A well-known newspaper proprietor, Thomas Carlyle 
Craw, has been kidnapped by university students during a Provost’s election, 
and hidden in a cottage in the country. The novel is partly concerned 
with the development of Craw from a timid, unobtrusive character to an 
active and determined man; and this development takes place while 
Jaikie and himself are on a country tramp, avoiding the attentions of two 
foreign groups that suddenly appear in that part of Scotland. A royalist 
delegation from the State of Evallonia is lodged at Knockraw, anxious to 
secure the support of Craw and Craw’s newspapers for their cause. At 
Portaway, not far off, there is a counter-delegation, this time of republicans 
and revolutionary democrats, including the notorious leader, Mastrovin, 
who is plotting the murder of Prince John. 

Jumbled though the story be, it is very readable, with its admirable 
descriptions of Scottisk scenery and life, and the criss-cross web of incidents. 
McCunn’s incurable romanticism is excellently brought out in the final 
pages. The escape of Prince John is stage-managed, after a fancy dress 
ball, which they have all attended in appropriate costume. The Prince 
has been there in the costume of Prince Charlie. They escape down to the 
harbour, where a yacht is lying, belonging to the Evallonian democrats. 
They embark in a tiny boat. 


It was the last touch that was needed to complete the picture. 
There lay the enemy ship, the English frigate, to prevent escape. 
Under its jaws the Prince must slip through to the sanctuary of France. 
The place was no longer an inlet on a lowland firth. It was Loch 


Nanuamh under the hills of Moidart—it was some Hebridean bay, 


with outside the vast shadowy plain of the Atlantic. . 

They were on the deck of the Rosabelle now, and, ‘as the Prince 
unbuttoned his ulster to get at his cigarettes, Dickson saw the flutter 
of tartan, the gleam of silver, the corner of a blue riband. In that 
moment his spirit was enlarged. At last—at long last—his dream 
had come true. He was not pondering romance, he was living it. 
. . ». He was no more the prosperous trader, the cautious business-man, 
the laird of a few humdrum acres, the plump elder whose seat was 
the chimney-corner. He was young again, and his place was the 
open road and the seashore and the uncharted world. He was Lochiel, 
with a price on his head and no home but the heather. He was 
Montrose in his lonely loyalty. He was Roland in the red twilight 
of Roncesvalles. 

“The House.of the Four Winds” takes most of our characters out to 
Evallonia—a Continental No-Man’s-Land. Jaikie has arrived there after 
a walking tour half across Europe. McCunn comes from a Kurhaus in 
Rosensee. Sir Archibald Roylance from Geneva, where he has been on 
official business. Royalists plot and counter-plot against Republicans ; 
and there is a Juventus Movement—I fear, quite Fascist in ‘its methods— 
that is wooed by either party. After a tangled mesh of intrigue and 
excitement, McCunn discovers the expedient which finally wins over this 
movement to the side of Prince John. McCunn himself impersonates the 
Archduke Hadrian, the Prince’s uncle. He has to escape in the end and, 
though it is perfectly safe for him, his friends and companions engineer a 
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flight on horseback—to keep up the atmosphere of romance and peril. 
Here is a final passage, in the full spirit of the story. 


He (McCunn) realised that he was about to enjoy the peace of soul 
which he had known long ago at Huntingtower on the morning after 
the fight. 

’ But this time there was more than peace. He cast an eye over | 
his shoulder down the wooded gorge—all was quiet—he had escaped 

from his pursuers. The great adventure had succeeded. Far ahead 
beyond the tree-tops he saw the cleft of the “ Wolf’s Throat ” sharp 
against the sunset. In half an hour the frontier would be passed. 

His spirit was exalted. He remembered something he had read— 

in Stevenson, he thought—where a sedentary man had been ravished 
by a dream of galloping through a midnight pass at the head of cavalry 

with a burning valley behind him. Well, he was a sedentary man, 

and he was not dreaming an adventure, but in the heart of one. Never 
had his wildest fancies envisaged anything like this. He had been a 

king, acclaimed by shouting mobs. He had kept a throne warm for 

a friend, and now he was vanishing into the darkness, an honourable 
fugitive, a willing exile. He was the first grocer in all history that 
had been a Pretender to a Crown. The clack of hoofs on stone, the . 
jingling of bits, the echo of falling water were like strong wine. He did 
not sing aloud, for he was afraid of alarming his horse, but he crooned 
to himself snatches of spirited songs. ‘“‘ March, March, Ettrick and 
Teviotdale ” was one, and “ Jock o’ Hazeldean ” was another. 


So much for Dickson McCunn. Stevenson’s name has been mentioned, 
and I feel certain he would have had the warmest sympathy with our 
romantic grocer. In one of, his essays—perhaps one of the greatest of all 
essays—he has the following paragraph that may serve as epilogue : 

For to look at the man is to court deception. We shall see the 
trunk from which he draws his nourishment ; but he himself is above 
and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed through by winds 
and nested in by nightingales. And the true realism were that of the 
poets, to climb up after him like a squirrel, and catch some glimpse 
of the heaven for which he lives. And the true realism, always and 
everywhere, is that of the poets : to find out where joy resides, and | 
give it a voice far beyond singing. 

M. 


“THE MONTH’? FORWARDING SCHEME 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a recent air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house, where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE Montu; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THe Mownrtu please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: September 2nd, 1944. Unity in Europe: A Utopia? by 
Tibor Payzs. [Reflections on the alternative to the national-State 
system, but stressing the need for moral standards and spiritual unity 
in Europe.] 

Biackrriars: November, 1944. The French Canadians, by C. J. 
Eustace. [An appreciative study of a people that have been able to 
perpetuate an ideal of a Christian State, a people with a highly self- 
contained peasant and mercantile life—‘‘ a vigorous people who love 
life, love Canada and the New World.”’} 

CatHouic Wort : September, 1944. China and the Vatican, by 
Dom Thaddeus Yang, O.S.B. [Has an interesting account of the earliest 
relations between the Holy See and China, taking us back to 1289, 
when Pope Nicholas IV sent John of Montecorvina, a Franciscan friar, 
to Pekin and to 1307, in which year Clement V made him Archbishop 
of Pekin and Primate of the Far East.] . 

CoLuMBA : November, 1944. Silver Jubilee Number. [A special issue 
of the magazine of the Knights of St. Columba, commemorating twenty- 
five years of effort and achievement, and looking forward with faith 
and confidence to an even brighter future.] 

ComMonweEAL: September 15th, 1944. Stalin and the Junkers, by 
James Burnham. [The author reviews the puzzling phenomenon of the 
“Free Germany Committee” of generals and Junkers, that operates 
from Russia, and finds a parallel in the desertion to the Russians in 1812 
of the Junker general, Yorck von Wartenburg.] 

DownsipDE Review : October, 1944. Gerard Manley Hopkins, by 
Dom Sebastian Moore. [A centenary article on the Jesuit priest-poet, 
which claims that he is “ the poet of the particular, of the consecrated 
particular. He is, above all, the poet of the divinely personalized 
particular, of the Word made Flesh.”’] 

Dusun Review: October, 1944. Gerard Manley Hopkins, by Vincent 
Turner, S.J. [Gontains a further appreciation of Hopkins’ poetry, 
confounding some modern critics, and insisting that Hopkins must 
be. understood through his Notebooks which reveal his spiritual 
development. ] 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY: July-September, 1944. The Catholics 
of the Byzantine Rite, by Dom Bede Winslow. [A reminder that 
there are Catholics who are not of the Latin rite and that the Popes 
have always taken particular care of them.] 

Law JournaAL: October 14th, 1944. International Security through the 
Evolution of Law, by Lewis Watt, S.J. [Father Watt argues that 
some international body should be entrusted with the task of declaring 
the principles of international morality and that its decisions should 
be widely publicized and made part of national education.] 

Si1cn: September, 1944. D. Day and After, by Captain Fabian Flynn, 
C.P. [Graphic descriptions, supplied by an American Army chaplain, 
of life in France after D. Day, with the chief honours accorded to the 
American “ Infantry men, G. I. Joe, the great unsung hero of the war.”’} 

Sworp OF THE Spirit BuLLETIN: November, 1944. Faith and Law, 
by The Right Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. [The only hope—Sir Henry 
insists—-for the restoration of Law and human dignity (the one involves 
the other) lies in the general recovery of Faith.] 
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REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH AND THE PAPACY! 


OR the student of Catholic origins Dr. Trevor Jalland, Vicar of 

St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford, has prepared a rare feast with his 
new book. Not that a Catholic will necessarily relish every item on the 
vast menu, but he will, if anything of a connoisseur, immensely appreciate 
the spirit in which this great book is written and the portentous amount 
of learning involved in the process. In 543 pages there is not to be found 
a single word with a sectarian ring. From beginning to end all is calm 
objectivity and the true scholar’s humble, patient endeavour to discover 
the mind of the long past. There has never been anything quite like this 
book in English before. Beside it Denny’s massive “‘ Papalism ”’ and 
Puller’s “ Primitive Saints,” both Anglian classics, appear for what they 
are, partly tracts, controversy rather than history. Even the Catholic 
Batiffol seems often a little heavy-handed in his exegetical technique 
compared with Dr. Jalland, who brings to bear a rare power of discrimina- 
tion, a delicacy of touch that is extraordinarily satisfying even when one 
is not wholly convinced by his conclusions. 

He begins with a very sympathetic study of the Constitution, Pastor 
Aeternus, by which was defined the primacy of jurisdiction and the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and then (p. 22) states what he considers to be the 
verdict of history on those claims : . 


The evidence which we are proposing to consider will show, we 
believe, that the Roman see was recognized by other churches as 
possessing from very early times, if not in fact from the beginning, 
an undoubted primacy in the sphere of doctrine, at least in the sense 
of a right to be heard in preference to others. Even those who 
would favour an ambiguous or even a negative verdict cannot forget 
the fragmentary nature of the evidence at our disposal, nor the extent 
to which, in this case as with many other historical problems, particu- 
larly of the first and second centuries, we are dependent on inference and 
reasonable conjecture. Equally, as we venture to believe, it will emerge 
that the primacy of jurisdiction here claimed so insistently, namely 
the right of the Papacy to act as supreme judge in matters of discipline, 
if not traceable so far back as the doctrinal primacy, is at least contem- 
porary in respect of its development with the evolution of episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

The Times Literary Supplement of September gth, honoured Dr. Jalland 
with three columns and a photograph of St. Peter’s, Rome, but the reviewer, 
while paying homage to his learning, charged him with having a thesis, 
with writing from a definite standpoint, in so many words with seeking 
premisses for a foregone conclusion. The reviewer did not seem to be 
conscious of any such sin on his own part, but his whole article reeked 


1 The Church and the Papacy: A Historical Study. Being eight lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford in the year 1942 on the Foundation of the Rev. John Bampton. 
By Trevor Jalland. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 543. Price, 25s. n. 1044. 
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of it. His foregone conclusion was that the Papacy had a human origin, 
and all Dr. Jalland’s learning, moderation, scrupulous sifting of the 
evidence, and large concessions to left-wing Biblical criticism, beat in 
vain on his shut mind. Dr. Jalland’s willingness to meet the critics more 
than half way is evidenced by his making them a present, not only of 
1 and 2 Peter, but of the Pastoral Epistles as well. He refers us to Bishop 
Gore’s “‘ New Commentary ” on the question, but on turning there we 
find the responsible authors much more hesitant than he is himself to con- 
cede the critics’ claims. Thus Dr. Burn and Dr. Goudge doubt whether 
Harrison’s argument, to which Dr. Jalland appeals, “is strong enough 
to outweigh the case for the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles,” and 
conclude their own investigation with the words: “St. Paul, even on 
Harrison’s view, had his share in their production, and there is nothing 
definitely to prove that he did not write them as we have them to-day.” 

Dr. Jalland throws Hegesippus to the critics also and refuses to base 
any conclusion on his famous S:adoyjv. His comments on the Prima 
Clementis go deep, and he becomes almost scornful when he deals with the 
shallow view, common among Anglican writers, that such recognition of 
the Roman primacy as appears in non-Roman Christians of the second 
and third centuries is nothing more than a reflexion in the Christian 
church of the veneration felt for the city of Rome in the secular Roman 
world : “‘ What Christians of the period really thought about the city 
of Rome may be judged from the uncomplimentary allusions to it in the 
Apocalypse, or from Tatian’s sardonic reference to Roman arrogance. 
. . . In view of the evident abhorrence of secular Rome felt by second- 
century Christians, it must be supposed that they had an overwhelmingly 
strong reason for honouring its church which no mere recognition of 
worldly prepotence can be sufficient to explain.” Dr. Jalland finds less 
substance in the well-known text of Irenzus than Catholic writers have 
been inclined to extract from it. He sees in the words, whatever their 
proper form, no more than explicit recognition of the Roman see as “a 
norm in questions of faith.” Batiffol and others saw. in them a great deal 
more than that. In dealing with Cyprian he pays tribute to Father 
Maurice Bévenot, S.J. whose conclusions as to the text he fully accepts 
and regards as “‘ of far-reaching importance.” Rarely in the book does he 
let his pen run away with him, but it is surely a lapse to call Pope St. 
Callistus “a pontifical mountebank.” It would probably be much 
nearer the mark to call Hippolytus an Episcopal slanderer. 

It is impossible in a review to do full justice to Dr. Jalland’s achievement. 
The book needs to be read with close attention in order to appreciate its 
outstanding merit. As Catholics we owe the author our gratitude, for he 
has stated our case to men of good will in his own camp more fairly than 
it has ever been put before. Perhaps a word of caution should be added. 
The book is not everybody’s meat. It is fearsomely learned, and pre- 
supposes in the reader a certain acquaintance with the points at issue, as 
well as some knowledge of Greek and German. But given the equipment 
and the determination to pursue an argument over several pages, there 
is not a better book written for sharpening the teeth of a budding theologian. 


j.B. 
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FORM-CRITICISM? 


T= four gospels will remain till the end of time a massive and irre- 
futable testimony to Christ and His mission ; but meanwhile the needs 
of budding doctors and rationalist professors at the universities demand 
a constant supply of hares, to be Iet loose in turn as those already released, 
so to speak, go to the dogs. In the craze for something new the real weight 
of the solid evidence is again and again belittled, in order that an altogether 
undue value may be attached to some phenomenon or phenomena that 
at first sight may seem not to fit into the general pattern of the obvious 
and age-long conclusions already familiar to all. It is a regrettable conse- 
quence of this state of affairs that it impedes real progress, because the 
way to glory is seen to be rather in destroying solid foundations than in 
building upon them 

The latest fashion in gospel studies is to be found in “ Form-Criticism,” 
the now accepted term for the German Formgeschichte, which literally 
means “‘ Form-history,” and thus brings out more clearly than its English 
equivalent the precise point of the new method. In principle there is 
much to be said for it, so much indeed that it has long existed in germ ; 
for it is obviously to the good that the several component items of the 
synoptic gospels, parables, cures, and so forth, should each be examined 
carefully both individually and as a species, so that a clearer idea may 
be formed both of the general characteristics and of the peculiarities of 
each separate case. 

Unfortunately the protagonists of the theory, with the usual uncritical 
* frightfulness,” have used this rather promising development to under- 
mine more drastically than ever the historical trustworthiness of the gospels. 
It is enough, it would seem, for any item in the first three gospels to be 
reduced to its proper class for it to be rejected as altogether untrustworthy. 
The fourth gospel, needless to say, hardly comes into the picture at all, - 
as being too obviously unhistorical to be worth serious discussion. 

A new method of attack, in religious as in secular warfare, is apt to 
score an initial success by its very novelty ; and “ Form-Criticism ” is 
yet another example of this. More conservative students appear to have 
been a little bewildered by the way in which plausible principles have 
found their application in revolutionary conclusions, and the reaction 
has been somewhat slow. A special welcome is therefore due to the 
present volume, which seems to be the first serious study of the problem 
in English from a Catholic point of view. It will serve to give an accurate 
account of the theory and practice of “‘ Form-Criticism ” itself, and to point 
out alike its good and its bad qualities. In the concrete these latter are 
unfortunately predominant. The work is to be recommended to all 
serious students of the gospels, and especially to ecclesiastical seminaries. 

This is not the place to expound “ Form-Criticism ” in detail, but it 
may be of interest to mention the five fundamental principles of Dibelius 
and Bultmann, from p. 7. (1) The synoptic gospels are popular, sub- 
literary compositions (Kleinliteratur). (2) They depict the faith of the 
primitive Christians who created them, not the historical Jesus (“‘ Com- 
munity Production”). (3) They are artificial collections of isolated 
units of tradition. (4) These units originally have a definite literary 

1 Form-Criticism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives : A study in the theories of Martin Dibelius 
and Rudolf Bultmann. By Lawrence J. McGinley, S.J. Woodstock College Press, Wood- 
stock, Maryland, U.S.A. Pp. viii, 165. Price, $2.75. 1944. 
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form which can still be detected (e.g., the dispute, the miracle story, the 
pointed saying, the discourse). (5) This form was created by a definite 
social situation (Sitz im Leben), that of the primitive Christian life. As 
a matter of fact a good deal of violence is done to gospel episodes to make 
them conform to type ; what does not conform is rejected as not primitive. 

The most sincere form of appreciation is to ask for more. Father 
McGinley has been working for years upon this important subject, and is 
no doubt well aware how much more can be done upon it. The other 
literary forms, which he has not yet studied in detail, call for a full treat- 
ment, the whole question of the synoptic problem and of the origin of the 
gospels needs to be related to these newer studies, and so on. It is to be 
hoped that he will stick to his subject and present us with further fruits 


of his labours. 
C.L. 


NATIONALITY AND THE CHURCH}? 


ON must approach this study in the spirit recommended by tbe 
Holy Father to Scripture commentators in his recent Encyclical 
Divino afflante Spiritu: ‘‘ They must avoid that somewhat indiscreet zeal 
which considers everything new to be for that very reason a fit object for 
attack or suspicion.” For here indeed is something new in the age-long 
discussion of “‘ Church and State,” but it is not merely a new appraisement 
of well-known historical facts, it also marshals facts hitherto overlooked 
in this connection and, with their aid and with that of much modern 
literature (practically unknown in this country), it creates an unmistakeable 
prima facie case for the reconsideration of the possibility of really national 
Churches within the fold of the One, Universal, Catholic Church. One 
closes the pamphlet wondering whether, after all, Emperors, Gallicans, 
Anglicans were not putting up a fight for something which had a sound 
kernel, but which could not be accepted by the Church because of the 
poisonous husk around it, alone visible. 

Dr. Dvornik works on a large canvas, and the bold outlines which he 
gives to the various parts of his picture could only be fairly judged by 
— who know the details of the history of the different countries 
which are ‘thus summarized. The first section, dealing with the period 
before Mahomet, sketches the fortunes of Christianity outside the limes 
Romanus: the Churches of Persia, Armenia and Abyssinia. The second 
shows the varieties of oppression or of favour experienced in the different 
parts of the Arab Empire, and the devastating effects on the East of the 
Mongol invasion of the 13th century, and ends with the fortunes of the 
Byzantine Church-Empire as Arabs, Slavs, Germans made their inroads 
into the old Roman Empire—until the Turks came, to dominate the whole 
Balkan peninsula. These two sections show that in the countries reviewed 
it was all but inevitable that the Church should assume a national character, 
and they point out the value, but also the weakness and the dangers, of this 
character. The two following sections, which make up the bulk of the 
pamphlet, review the development of the Latin West, and the last proposes 
as the Way to Reunion a “ Balance between the National and the Universal.” 

Such is the field covered, and almost every page has some new light to 
shed on the subject, so that the whole makes fascinating reading. To 


1 National Churches and the Church Universal. By F. Dvornik, D.D. London: Dacte 
Press. Pp. 58. Price, 2s. 1944. 
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take but one point : “‘ How and why did it come about that Latin obtained 
such a monopoly in Western Christianity as to become the only liturgical 
language throughout the West ? And why did Eastern Christianity follow 
a different practice in its divine worship?” (p. 27). The great lines of 
the answer are firmly sketched, and we see that the eventual uniformity 
in the West was not due to Rome where there was “on principle, no 
objection to the use of the national languages in the liturgy” (p. 30). 
Nor did the general adoption of the Roman liturgy in the West originate 
in any Roman initiative. , 

But this predominance of Latin, for all that it implies—including its 
retarding influence on the development of vernacular literatures—is only 
a side issue. The main issue is how the “ national principle’ and the 
** principle of universality ” can best be balanced. Not that Dr. Dvornik 
is advocating a federation of State Churches, for he sees clearly the danger 
of Erastianism. What he is pleading for is a larger independence for the 
hierarchies of the different nations via-d-vis the central government of the 
Church. The solution, he finds, was really proposed by the Byzantines 
of the ninth century. “‘ They defended the quasi-autonomous rights of 
the different Churches to manage their own affairs according to their 
own laws and customs, without admitting the direct intervention of any 
other Church ; but in order to save the unity and universal character 
of Christ’s Church, they acknowledged the necessity of a supreme Head, 
not only to be consulted in matters concerning faith and morals, but acting 
as a supreme court of appeal even in disciplinary matters ”’ (p. 50). 

This, of course, is far removed from the present practice of the Church, 


as anyone may see most clearly from the article Pape inthe Dict. de Théol. 


Cath. XI, especially cols. 1896-1928. Yet this divergence does not of itself 
suffice to refuse the proposed solution the right to be given serious considera- 
tion. It could only do so if it were proved either that the degree of centrali- 
zation achieved to-day lies along the only line of development of the 
perennial rights of the Roman Primacy which is admissible ; or that, 
given the present organisation of the Church and given the present state 
of the world, the consideration of such a proposal would produce such 
reactions within the Church and raise such misunderstandings outside it, 
as to endanger that very unity and universality which Dr. Dvornik certainly 
does not wish to jeopardize. In other words, is the solution dogmatically 
tolerable and, if so, is it also, in the present circumstances, in any way 
viable and to that extent opportune, even for open discussion ? 

The first question Dr. Dvornik quite deliberately refrains from discussing 
(p. 5), and in this he is justified, because his main purpose is to call attention 
to so many historical elements of the problem which have been generally 
overlooked. For the moment let it suffice to say that, in view of the 
Vatican decrees (especially Denz, 1827, 1831), any such restriction in 
spontaneous Papal intervention as is implied in the solution would have to 
be self-imposed ; the plenitude of Papal authority would only be in 
voluntary abeyance, not radically excluded, however long the suspension 
of its exercise might last. Instances of such self-imposed restrictions are 
not wanting even to-day—witness the Maronite Church, where the con- 
firmation of its Patriarch and the Patriarch’s decennial report on his 
Church are the only ways in which the Pope actually exercises his supreme 
authority (cf. Pape in D.T.C. XI. 1935, 1943 ; Maronite (Eglise) id. X 
123-4, 127). However, in the last few years, circumstances have created 


the need for some further contacts being made. 
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As to the second question, Dr. Dvornik obviously thinks that the solution 
which he proposes is one which will facilitate the return of many bodies of 
non-Catholic Christians to Catholic unity. Even granted that the solution 
is understood within the framework of the Vatican decrees, much would 
still have to be done before such unity could be achieved. Orders might 
have to be rectified, orthodoxy of faith assured, undue lay control over 
the actions of the episcopate excluded, and relations with the State authorities 
regularized—all matters over which feelings tend to run high and which 
can only be settled satisfactorily in an atmosphere of free and calm delibera- 
tion. Is the present turmoil, in which every nation under the sun is 
involved, a propitious setting for such momentous decisions to be taken ? 
Are not the present troubles of the Church in so many lands likely only to 
be aggravated by a proposal which, of its nature, lends itself to interpretations 
incompatible with the true univerality of the Church ? 

But as the stimulating study of a problem which has underlain the whole 
course of Christianity from its beginnings till to-day, Dr. Dvornik’s pam- 
phlet (with its Postscript, opening up fresh fields for investigation) will be 
welcomed by all serious scholars, and the further studies which he promises 
will be looked forward to eagerly. Catholic scholars have nothing to fear 
from the findings of true history and will be aided by such brilliant work ~ 
as they are accustomed to find coming from Dr. Dvornik’s pen. But 
both the incompleteness of his work (which he so frankly avows) and the 
unsettled condition of the world—not to mention other considerations— 
would seem to justify our conclusion that the question is not closed—either 
way—and that though future generations may recognise him as the pioneer 
who blazed the right trail, for the moment much patient work is still 
required in the study or the private lecture room. 

M.B. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND AND WALES? 


T™ value of this book is out of all proportion to its slender size and 
modest price. We are in the debt both of the General Editor, Sir 
Ernest Barker, for his perspicacity in listing the question of the Catholic 
Schools among Present Problems, and of the author for the skill with 
which he has compressed so much matter into a small and readable volume. 
The economy of the writing is admirable ; for we have not merely a clear 
historical sketch of our schools, but also a statement of our principles and 
a judicious assessment of what has been achieved ; and in addition there 
seems to be no relevant point of detail (including a deserved tribute 
to the work of laymen, Catholic and non-Catholic) which does not receive 
due notice. No less remarkable is the moderation of tone, which will 
commend it to readers of every shade of opinion. Yet this does not prevent 
the author from voicing strong criticism when he deems it necessary ; 
rather the dispassionate statement adds weight to his expression of doubts 
and fears. 

Of the many reflections to which this thoughtful book gives rise, there is 
space to mention only two. First, that the generations of sacrifice in 
money and service offered by Catholics and other religious bodies in the © 
cause of Christian education have received a very shabby return from 

1 The Catholic Schools of England and Wales. By H. O. Evenett. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. ix, 141. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 1944. 
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the State which has entered into their labours. Secondly, that the future 
before Christian education is ominous. There is no need to attribute ill- 
will to the civil authority ; on the contrary, the new Ministry shows every 
sign of desiring to redress in administration the balance which has been 
so heavily tilted against Catholics in legislation. But the whole history 
of the surrender of principle to political expediency during the last seventy 
years is evidence that such a course has been powerless to check the growth 
of secularism. All the more reason is there why Catholics should persist, 
whatever the cost, in maintaining unimpaired the religious character. 
of their schools, and in pressing for that full measure of justice which 
admittedly the Government has been hitherto unable to grant, owing to 
the pressure of “ certain powerful interests.” 

We commend this book to the attention of every Catholic and we hope 
also that it may be read by all who are interested in education. Nothing 
could be better calculated to promote that true sympathy which is born 


of understanding. 


THE POPE AND THE WAR. 

** . . . Mrs. Myron Taylor, who is known for her frankness, ignoring 
the papal protocol which forbids visitors to ask questions of the Head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, made what I was told was the following 
remark: ‘ Your Holiness, you must do something to show that you are 
on our side!’ A sad smile appeared on Pius’ drawn features. The 
Pontiff calmly pointed out that he had been doing something all along. . . .” 

That is the opening (though it has been deleted from the third edition) 
of an extremely lively book on the Vatican and the War, by the man who 
was New York Times Correspondent in Rome from 1934 till after Italy entered 
the war. Because it is the work of a journalist, it is easily the most readable 
of the four or five books on Pius XII which have appeared i in the United 
States. It is already in its third edition. 

To some extent it is authoritative. Mr. Cianfarra has put together 
a narrative based on his own first-hand observation while in Rome, 
including inside information given him by high Vatican officials (whom 
he has to leave anonymous) not only on occasions when he strode in as an 
accredited newspaper-man, but also when he managed to insinuate himself 
into the Vatican buildings at unauthorised times. The story is just 
sufficiently full of really vital detail to 

Its background is as much “ Italy” as “the Pope.” It is indeed an 
account of the vicissitudes of Italian » oy since the Encyclical Non abbiamo 
bisogno of 1931, analysed by a Western Catholic who loves the Italian people 
as deeply as he hates the Fascism to which they were shackled. But 
quite clearly Pope Pius XII dominates the whole book, and in the way 
so eloquently described by Henry Bordeaux: “ He has the sublime 
greatness of a mortified, almost translucent body which seems destined 
to serve only as the cover for his soul.” 

The high lights of the book are those crucial events such as the visit 
of Hitler to Rome, the Myron Taylor mission, the Pope’s efforts to avert 
the war, the Brenner meeting between Hitler and Mussolini, and-Cian- 
farra’s devious procedures for keeping his own news up to date. The 
documentation, though spasmodic, is considerable. 

1 The Vatican and the War. By Camille Cianfarra. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 344. Price, $3.00. 1944. 
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On the relations between the Holy See and Germany we have the 
presence of merely the Nazi ambassador at the Coronation ; the large 
sum in contributions of marks that Mgr. Orsenigo was debarred from 
sending to the Vatican from Germany ;_ the Osservatore’s ‘‘ Kultur Kampf ” 
outburst in 1934 when Cardinal Faulhaber was threatening to excom- 
municate the Nazi leaders; the subtle and triumphant distribution of 
the copies of Mit brennender Sorge to the German clergy clandestinely in 
March, 1937; the Pope’s own Osservatore editorial dictated to Count 
della »Torre in April, 1938, as a counterblast to the Austrian Bishops’ 
decision to trust the Nazi invaders ; the pointed darkness of the unlighted 
Vatican buildings amid the floodlit buildings of Rome during Hitler’s 
visit in May that year; the Pope’s personal attack on Hitler as Julian 
the Apostate in October; and the Vatican Radio’s diatribes against 
Germany throughout 1940, culminating in scathing comment on Hitler’s 
“New Order” (September. 16th), and the betrayal of the German 
Catholics (November 2oth). 

The sections on the Pope and Fascism reach their climax in the Papal 
denunciation of the Fascist ‘“‘ Aryan” principles, of the Albanian invasion, 
and of Mussolini’s breaches of the Lateran Treaty by the “ surveillance ” 
to which he subjected the Vatican and its visitors after June, 1940. 

The references to Soviet Russia, so topical to-day amongst the 
readers of the book, are scrappy and disappointing. Nothing, apart 
from the Vatican’s commendation of Russia’s expulsion from the League 
on her invasion of Finland (December, 1939), and on the other hand the 
calculated absence of comment by the Holy See when the Axis was courting 
Russia to join the Berlin-Rome-Tokio Pact towards the end of 1940. 

There is no cheap attempt to prove that the Pope is “on our side.” 
The author has too sound a realisation of who and what the Pope is, to 
debate the war on that level. So much so, that it is a pity he has so little 
about the positive content of Papal advice on the Peace and Reconstruction, 


- detailed and concrete as it has become (since the original Peace Points of 


Christmas, 1939), in Radio Vatican broadcasts and Guido Gonella’s 
Presupposti di un ordine internazionale, already available in an American 
and soon to be available in an English edition. To have over-weighted 
his personal narrative with an analysis of this kind would no doubt have 
thrown the book out of balance. But busy people read hardly more 
than one substantial book on.a subject, and many of his readers who 
might have found it here will not look anywhere else. 

In sum, while there is little in the book that will be new to students of 
Vatican policy, as a popular survey for the general reader it has very 


high value. It certainly ought to be published in this country. 
A.C.F.B. 


SHORT NOTICES 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 

The rapid liberation of Belgian soil has certainly outdated Father 
Dantinne’s brochure on The Catholic Church in Belgium under the 
German Occupation. The author, a Belgian Dominican, writes from 
personal experience as well as documentation for he remained in his own 
country until March, 1943. There is nothing hasty or angry in his writing; 
he is calm and objective throughout. But who, knowing Belgium at all, 
would ever suggest that the Belgian clergy would willingly collaborate 
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with the Germans? I remember hearing from a Belgian Canon—the 
chaplain of a convent in Bruges—the story of underground resistance in 
Bruges during the 1914-1918 war, and of the part the clergy played in it. 
They played their part too in the publication of the 1914-1918 Libre Belgique, 
the prototype of all underground papers ; and it was round the two figures 
of King Albert and Cardinal Mercier that the national resistance was 
centred. Still, Father Dantinne quotes chapter and verse from 1940 
to 1944. He stresses the loyalty of bishops and clergy to King Leopold ; 
their refusal to recognize the Rexist movement or to acknowledge any 
crusade in Germany’s attack upon Russia; the excommunication of 
Degrelle, the chief of the Rexists. He mentions the German suppression 
of Catholic papers and societies ; the deportation to Germany of thousands 
of young Belgians; and the murder and imprisonment of the clergy. 
From 700 to 800 priests were incarcerated. In the concentration camp 
at Dachau there were, among others, Canon Cardyn, chaplain-general of 
the J.O.C., Mgr. Van Waeyenbergh, Rector of the University of Louvain, 
and Pére de Conninck, S.J., Superior of the Jesuit Residence in Brussels. 
He records with details the people’s indignation when their church bells 
were removed for war purposes. By August 12th, 1943, 1,326 of Belgium’s 
parish churches (there are 3,523 of them) had lost their bells. He 
quotes from an underground paper in Tournai the following paragraph : 


Holy bells, that was your crime—that you preserved in your con- 
secrated bronze the sacred voice of hope, of thanksgiving and of 
freedom, the voice that will proclaim to Belgium and all the world 
the great day of the Teuton’s collapse, of deliverance and of the 
Allied victory. That is why these brutes are bringing you down from 
your ancient towers and sending you to Hitlerdom. As you are 
borne away we weep, for it is something of our very selves that they 
are wrenching from our lives. 


DEVOTIONAL 


In the Reed of God (Sheed & Ward: 6s. n.), Miss Caryll Houselander 
has given us, as we might expect, a very personal book of meditation 
on Our Blessed Lady. Advisedly the word “ nieditation ” is used, for, 
~ not only will continuous reading be found difficult, and the reader inevit- 
ably lose much of its rich content, but the very form, broken in thought 
and aphoristic often, almost forces the mind to linger, to reflect, and indeed 
to pray. 

You can open it anywhere, as you can the Imitation of Christ, and in a 
few lines find thoughts that will hold you. Indeed it really is an imitation 
of Christ, through contemplation of His Mother, His most perfect Imitator ; 
and it is Our Lady whom, more than any of the Saints, we all can truly 
imitate, precisely because “ the one thing that she did and does is the 
one thing that we all have to do, namely, to bear Christ into the world.” 

With a wealth of human sympathy, of insight and imagination, with 
humour, too, Miss Houselander works out the implications of this, the 
Christian vocation, in terms of everyday, its loves and hopes and fears. 
She takes the pieties from the pulpit into the kitchen, the factory and the 
market place. By vivid example, she helps us to see the meaning of the 
indwelling of Christ in the soul, and in the concrete she shows its practical 
result. 

Miss Houselander’s first book, “‘ This War is the Passion ” was widely 
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welcomed : this, with its freshness of approach, often with a boldness that 
recalls Coventry Patmore, with its deep feeling and emotional appeal, 
will surely be productive of even more good : but to be used well, it must 
be used wisely : it is a book, not to borrow, but to own. 


SCRIPTURAL 


In The Four Gospels (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.), we have four confer- 
ences delivered to the Catholic inleniiliiaa at Cambridge by the 
late Abbot Chapman. He was always such an interesting speaker that 
it is not surprising to learn that they were a success; and anything he 
wrote was likewise worthy of serious attention. About a dozen pages are 
devoted to each gospel, and sixteen follow containing some testimonies 
from the early Catholic writers, and also the relevant decrees of the Biblical 
Commission. Perhaps it might have been well to add some comment on 
the decrees, and perhaps on the writers also ;_ the decrees, at all events, 
may sometimes puzzle the unwary, and seem to be meant primarily for 
theologians. The Father Abbot says many good and profitable things, 
but it may be as well to mention that some of his conclusions must stand 
or fall by his work ‘‘ Matthew, Mark and Luke,’ and that he seems to be 
a little over-confident that they will stand. He rgards it as “ fully estab- 
lished ” (p. 15), for example, that St. Mark’s gospel is an abbreviation of 
St. Matthew’s, at the best a hard saying ; and the idea that St. Luke 
possessed no complete translation of St. Matthew when he composed 
his gospel, and revised part of his work in the light of our Greek Matthew 
when he came to know it (p. 32)—this surely is a harder saying still. It is 
also to be regretted that the almost transatlantic character of the publisher’s 
“‘ blurb ” should be such as to provoke dissent rather than applause even 
from those who have preserved a high appreciation of the Abbot’s work 
and of the Abbot himself. Still, let the work be read by all means, but 
with the personal (rather than the representative) character of some of the 
opinions expressed well borne in mind. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller has now completed his sketches of the major 
prophets with Ezechiel, Man of Signs (Sands : 7s.,6d. n.), which is no 
less interesting than its predecessors, being written in a lively style which 
~~ free play to the imagination. Dom Hubert makes no pretence of 

ving chapter and verse ready to support his statements ; on the con- 
trary, he makes no bones about avowing in one place that “‘ what follows 
is going to be sheer guesswork ” (p. 78), and his explanation of the prophet’s 
dumbness is “ necessarily conjectural” (p. 36). In this latter case it 
seems to be the absence of prophetic inspiration as such that is implied, 
rather than the mystical “ligature.” ‘“‘ We can easily imagine the 
scene ” (p. 43) of the siege of Jerusalem in Ezech. iv; yet perhaps not 
so easily, if full allowance be made for the full duration of the “ acting,” 
and our author himself (p. 87) will not have the rusted cauldron of Ezech. 


- xxiv for one of the prophet’s “acted dumb-shows.” However, when 


all is said and done, this midrashic treatment of the text has much ancient 
precedent and is quite attractive ; when it has drawn the reader to a 
more serious study of the prophet, he will be able to shed some of these 
plays of fancy. It will be as well, however, not to trust the authors men- 
tioned in the bibliography to “ satisfy the keenest appetite for further 
knowledge ” (p. 8), for out of the twenty books only three are Catholic, 
and these are of a general character, paying no attention to Ezechiel. 
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We must not plunge the guileless into a riot of higher criticism, and indeed, 
the canon law is there to shield them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Irishman’s Day (Macdonald: 5s. n.) by John P. Boland is an excellent 
companion on a walk through the New Palace of Westminster, the Houses _ 
of Parliament, and in retrospect, memories of a visit are quickened im- 
measurably. Galleries, the Chambers, Committee-rooms, the Terrace, 
the dining rooms wake into life. Under Mr. Boland’s tutelage, you may 
not merely peep through the doors, but are permitted to glance over 
shoulders and listen to the work in actual progress. Names familiar in 
Parliamentary history are clothed with flesh and blood. You are initiated 
into the thousand and one mysteries of procedure: the preparation of 
bills, the jockeying for position in the matter of questions and question- 
time ; when and when not to wear your hat; how to cover, without 
disaster, your absence from the House. Echoes of great debates, when 
oratory was still to be heard, tense moments that have made history, are 
here, by artifice, crowded into the few hours of a Parliamentary day— 
and much besides. 

Did you know that to Mr. Boland you owe the full value in your book 
of stamps? Or what goes to the acquiring of a National Trade-mark ? 

For eighteen years member for South Kerry, and for many years Whip 
of the Irish Party—that disciplined body that perfected the art of obstruction 
as a Parliamentary weapon—Mr. Boland has a rich store of memories. 
Inevitably, many of them centre round the struggle for Home Rule ; 
but here is no narrow vision, nor are his sympathies confined to the special 
interests of an Irish Member. Catholics, anyhow, have much reason for 
gratitude to the Party, and regret for its passing. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

These days, ideas are being disseminated every bit as much by pam- 
phlets as by books. The reason is only partly war economy. Fifty people 
will read a pamphlet where no more than five will tackle a book. Pam- 
phlets are good—and bad. The ones we mention here are in the former 
category. 

The Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs (Oxford University Press, - 
6d. n.) are now in their late sixties ; they have provided an. admirable 
series of short papers on relevant subjects. No. 67 is on French Foreign 
Policy, by David Thomson, a Research Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. It emphasizes the changed relations between France and 
other European countries during the nineteenth century ; the surprising 
manner in which France succeeded in escaping from the “ isolation ” 
in which Bismarck planned to leave her ; and the work of M. Delcassé 
who did more, probably, than any other statesman to establish the Entente 
Cordiale between France and Britain. Mr. Thomsomnyis critical of French 
foreign policy but he is honest enough to allow that the French attitude 
towards Germany after 1919 was more realistic and practical than that 
of Britain. Had French policy been followed, and followed realistically, 
there might have been no 1939-1945 war. He stresses the harmful 
consequences for Frarice of the falling birth-rate. The warning is for 
Britain also. 

No. 68 in this series deals with The British Colonies, from the pen of 
Vincent Harlow, the Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in London 
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University. Close and compact, it provides useful information. The 
author notes the transition from the old “ colonial policy ” which ended 
with the loss of the North American States to the new “‘oceanic, commercial 
and strategic” Empire of the nineteenth century. British politicians 


were chary of expansion. 

In East, as in West Africa, the determination of European rivals 
to make exclusive “enclosures” for themselves roused individual 
Britishers, who knew Africa—missionaries, humanitarians and mer- 
chants—to press a reluctant Government to join (when it was almost 
too late) in an international scramble. To say that the British Empire 
was acquired “in a fit of absence of mind ” is almost as misleading 
as to assume that its vast extent has been due to a policy of expansion 
planned by the State. From Raleigh to modern figures such as 
Stamford Raffles, Livingstone, and Lugard, it has been the individual 
pioneers with a flare for leadership who have persisted in endowing 
their countrymen with great power and almost daunting 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Harlow examines the “ black spots ’” which he in no sense overlooks. 
But, he argues, it is misleading to concentrate on so-called exploitation 
and poverty. Our responsibility now is to develop the colonial regions 
and their peoples ; we have accepted the task of leading these peoples to 
self-administration. The policy of South Africa, and of Southern 
Rhodesia, towards the negro is very different from that which the London 
Colonial Office has taken upon itself. Mr. Harlow speaks of the 
** Jadder of self-government ” and concludes with the following judgment : 


The fact remains, however, that there is such a ladder and that 
Britain is pledged to assist all its dependencies to climb to the highest 
rung which each of them proves to be capable of reaching—and this 
regardless of their extreme diversity of race and cultural tradition. 


From the Sword of the Spirit come several valuable pamphlets. Amon; 
them a statement en Edueation (6d. n.), carefully written and re-written 
by a select committee, which included two headmasters of Catholic schools, 
a University lecturer on Education, and three experts connected with the 
London County Council. In short compass, this document sketches 
Catholic ideals in the educational field and it shows clearly why Catholic 
parents cannot rest content with any national educational scheme, how- 
ever sympathetic. It also studies the contributions which parents, Church 
and State have to make to the problem of the schools. The Archbishop 
of Westminster writes a graceful foreword. 

A second pamphlet includes short articles on the Moral and Theological 
Virtues—they had previously appeared in the columns of the Tablet— 
under the title of The Strength of a Christian Man (6d. n.). Their author 
is Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. and they are lively reading. A little 
attention to proof-reading is called for. Page g tells us that “ justice is 
inbomplete,” and page 10 that fotitudo is regarded as a Christian virtue. 
Small blemishes often spoil the general appeal. 

Mobility of Labour (6d. n.) by Miss Margaret M. Attlee, has the 
imprimatur of both the Catholic Social Guild and the Sword of the Spirit. 
Miss Attlee fastens on one aspect of the Beveridge Report which has escaped 
general attention, namely that the payment of unemployment benefit 
supposes a general scheme of mobile labour, involving the transfer of 
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workmen, with or without their families, from one part of the country 

to another. She studies this scheme, from moral and human stand- 

points ; recognizes the inevitability of some of it, though her verdict is 
that, as far as possible, industry should be taken to the people, not the 
people to industry. She examines the success and failure of experiments 
in this field between the two wars, and warns planners of the perils ¢‘ 
transference and of the déracinés. Her conclusion is that two solutions 
are preferable : 

(i) That new industries be established in the districts where labour 

is available. 

(ii) That workers whose employment ceases, be retrained for other 

employment in their home district, if this is at all possible. 

No citizen should be urged to leave home until these alternatives have 

been considered. 

_ Among oth » recent pamphlets may be mentioned Dr. Calnan’s admirable 
Correct Mass-Serving Made Easy (B. F. Widdowson, 717 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W.6. : 6d. n.). In short compass it gives the average altar boy 
sufficient information to serve Mass decently and a grasp of the Latin. 
Those priests who have suffered from a kind of Basic Latin in the responses 
of their servers will be grateful for this clear and competent account of 
the server’s part in the Sacrifice of the Mass. No detail is too small to 
escape Dr. Calnan’s notice. 

Danes Stand To For Zero, published by the Information Office of the 
Danish Council, tells ussin some detail of the resistance of the Danes to 
Nazi occupation. Recent events have made the resistance of the Danes 
even more an actual problem: like other still occupied peoples, they 
are waiting for the Day. It is coming shortly. Let them take heart. 

Father Bernard Delany’s funeral oration, on the occasion of the death 
of Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., has now been reprinted as God’s Happy 
Warrior (Oxonian Press: 6d. n.). Father Vincent was such a “character”’ 
and wielded such a potent influence in English life, Catholic and non- 

™ Catholic, that we can heartily recommend this admirable appreciation 

of a great friar’s work. 

Father Lewis Watt, S.J., is well-known as an expert on social and 
economic questions. In two articles in the Clergy Review (April and May, 
1943) he commented, with appreciation and criticism, on the Beveridge 
Report. These articles now appear in a Catholic Truth Society reprint 
for the modest price of threepence. All Catholics who examine and 
discuss that Report will find them exceedingly helpful. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom - 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
2 ,000 — and must be intended for exclusive publication in the ‘* Month,’’ 

accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should 
be addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, 
W.1, and not to the Publishers : Business Communications to The Manager, 

Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 


Printed in Great Britain at the BurLEIGH Press, Lewin’s Mead, Bristor 
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It will rank high among the spiritual books of our time and 


should be read and treasured by all who are interested in the 
lay apostolate.” Dublin Standard. 


“ The treatment is traditional in its essentials, but in the manner 
there is a warmth and a delicacy, that puts the book in the 
forefront of publications of the kind. . . . To priest and layman 
alike, we heartily recommend this book.”—Jrish Ecclesiastical 


Record. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL ORDER 
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“This is, indeed, a book to read and to discuss. It is a 
courageous attempt not only to state Catholic social teaching, 
but to bring down the principles to practical application in the 
England of to-day.” . Tablet. 


“Is written from an unusual point of view. Dr. Smith’s 
valuable book deals with the nature and purpose of government, 
national education, the ways and means of maintaining the 
family as the primary and integral unit of society, and problems 
of social order. It is the vision which he, as a Roman Catholic, 
has of a new Christian order for England.”—Church Times. 
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